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In addition to the slaughter at 
Denver, that Market has very 
for all classes of livestock, so 
that it now supplies a great 
deal of livestock for slaughter 
elsewhere, and has sold many 
thousands of cattle, hogs and 
sheep to go to all points of the 
compass—many to points in the 





materially expanded its outlet 
Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. 


By Market 
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What is 


a 


Lamb WORTH? 


A LAMB ought to be worth whatever 
it cost to produce and feed and ship 
to market plus whatever costs accrue 
there. In the same way a lamb car- 
cass ought to be worth the cost of 
the live lamb (minus the by-product 
credits) plus killing and dressing 
costs, transportation charges and 
selling expenses. 

But unfortunately fer livestock 
growers and packers, the value of a 
iamb jis not determined by its cost 
and the cost of the service involved 
in making it available for the con- 
sumer. The value of any perishable 
product—and a lamb is perishable 
whether alive or in carcass form— 
is determined by what the consumer 


is able and willing to pay. 


As the marketing agent of the live- 
stock producer, it is the packer’s 
obligation to get the best price that 
he can for the lamb carcass and 
the by-products, and to keep his 
operating and selling costs as low 
as is possible. 

Obviously bids for live lambs must 
be guided by a definite knowledge 
of what lamb carcasses are worth 
at the moment and judgment as to 
what they will be worth a week 
later when they reach the market 
as dressed lamb. 


A lamb is worth what the consumer 


Th her 


President 


will pay for it. 


ARMOUR 480 COMPANY. U. s. A. 


Listen to Phil Baker on the Armour Hour. A sales salutation to millions of people 
creating additional sales of all Armour products for all Armour dealers. Every 
Friday night over 37 stations associated with the National Broadcasting 
Company, 8:30 p.m., Central Standard Time. 
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To the Wool Growers of the 
United States: | 


Very soon the shearing of the 1934 American wool clip will 
begin in the southwest, and price levels established there will as 


usual largely influence the value of the entire domestic production. 


We, therefore, urge the growers to guard against a repetition 


of past errors and to remember the very substantial benefits receiv- 








ed by those who during the past two years followed an orderly 


marketing program. 


We ask the growers everywhere to consider these important 
facts: | 
ONE: Whether handled under the Unit Plan or as 
an individual lot, each clip shipped to the National will be 


marketed on its own individual merits. There is no 


"jack-pot." 


TWO: The National does not buy or speculate in 





wool for its own account. 





H. B. EMBACH, 
General Manager 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 


281 SUMMER STREET . BOSTON, MASS. 
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When you are ready to buy your 
feed requirements, it will be to your 
advantage to figure with us. You 
can't afford to buy without getting 
prices on our 


Quanah Quality 
Cottonseed Cake 


Phone, wire, or write your orders to 


QUANAH COTTON OIL 
COMPANY 
QUANAH, TEXAS 


Good Cake 


Good Service 


KEMPS 
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Ks has the approval 
of Wool Growers’ Associ- 
ations and progressive sheep- 
men all over the world. 
With Kemp’s, you can dip the 
sheep and then brand them, or 
you can brand them first. It 
makes no difference as far as 
Kemp’s is concerned—it brands 
wet sheep equally as effectively as dry sheep. 
Kemp’s will stay on a sheep’s back through any 
kind of weather—wet or dry, hot 
or cold—and stay as long as re- 
quired. Yet it will scour out easily 
and quickly. Its use positively 
does not mat the fibres or injure 
the wool. Available in black, red 
or green, it will brand more of 
your sheep per gallon. A Wm. 
Coeper & Nephews, Inc., product. 


Sales Representatives: 


Salt Lake City—C. F. Wiggs, 224 S. W. Temple St. 
Portland, Ore.—Thomas Whitmore, 1633 N. E. Dekum 
Altadena, Calif—G. M. Schroedter, 2700 Boulder 
fen Antonio, _Texas—Chas. D. Christian, Box 651 











Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 


Inter-Mountain Live Stock Market and Home of 
National Ram Sale 


GATEWAY TO COAST AND EASTERN MARKETS 




















The STEWART 5-W Protective Comb Is 
Endorsed by Both Sheepmen and Shearers 


ALL SHEEP AT JERICHO 
SHORN WITH THE 5-W 


In 1933 every sheep at the 
Jericho Shearing Plant was 
sheared with the 5-W Comb. 
The sheepmen like the work. 
The sheep are not scratched 
or cut up and every sheep 
on which this comb was used 
can be picked out of a pen. 
Next year we will use the 
5-W Comb and expect a big 


run. 
John J. Oldroyd, 
Fountain Green, Ut. 


Note: The Jericho Shearing 
Plant operates with 32 shear- 
ers. 


AN IDEAL COMB FOR EARLY SHEARING 


The two outside teeth and every other one between them are three 
times as deep from top to bottom at the front end as the rest of the 
teeth which are shaped exactly the same and are the‘same depth as 
Because of the extra depth 


the teeth in the regular Stewart comb. 


SHEARERS LIKE THE 5-W 


Using the 5-W Comb, seven 
of us sheared over 380,000 
head in June. Our customers 
liked them real well. Said 
they would not use anything 
else. I have shearec over 
200 with them myself in nine 
hours and think they are 


okay. 
RoyJ. Davis, 
Redig, So. Dakota. 
(Contract Shearer) 


SAVED MANY SHEEP 


The greater portion of sheep 
in this vicinity were sheared 
with the 5-W Comb this 
spring. We are very much 
pleased with the results. We 
had a bad stormy spring and 
I am sure a goodly number 
of sheep were saved by the 
use of these thicker combs. 


Wm. H. Siddoway, 
Pres. Uintah State 
Bank, Vernal, Utah 


of the runner-like projections on the outside and alternate teeth, a 


longer stubble of wool or mohair is left on the 
sheep. 


EASY COMBING AND FAST SHEARING 


The teeth of the 5-W Comb are thin from side 
to side, and nicely pointed so they enter the 
wool freely. 


THOROUGHLY PROVED FOR FOUR SEASONS 
The Stewart 5-W has been thoroughly tried out 
during the past four seasons and is now used 
regularly in sections where climatic conditions 
make it desirable to leave a longer stubble of 
wool on shorn sheep than can be left with regular 
combs. Insist upon the 5-W for protective shearing. 


A Convenient, Low Cost Shearing 
Outfit — Belts to Any Engine 


STEWART ONE-MAN 


Power Driven Shearing Machine 


The One-Man will shear 150 head per day 
without crowding. Belts to any engine. 
Quickly set up. Easily attached to wall, 
cross beam or overhead with two bracket 
bolts supplied. Throws in or out of gear 
with a push or pull at bracket end of 


Made and Guaranteed by 


jointed 
when machine is out of gear. 
with 69-inch shaft and either the Stewart 
No. 7 or Stewart E-B handpiece as speci- 
fied. Send for complete illustrated catalog 
of Stewart shearing and clipping machines. 


shaft. Engine keeps on running 


Supplied 





Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 


Main Office and Factory 
5505 ROOSEVELT ROAD 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Western Branch 


224 S. W. TEMPLE STREET 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


MAKERS OF QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR 44 YEARS 
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Editorial Comment on 


Sheep 


The Farm Credit Administration will soon com- 
plete the organization of production credit associations 
in all parts of the country. The major part of the 
capital needed by these agricultural 
credit agencies is available from the gov- 
ernment as soon as organization is com- 
pleted satisfactorily to the district off- 
cers of the F. C. A. and applications for loans are acted 
upon. Livestock loans of $5,000 or more will be 
handled by production credit associations handling only 
livestock business and generally set up to serve an entire 
state. Smaller loans and crop loans are to go through 
local organizations. 

The question of land bank loans upon grazing 
lands is dealt with by Governor Myers in his address sent 
to the convention and printed in this issue. —The Gov- 
ernor’s statements do not go as far as was hoped by 
stockmen, but there is progress, and recent action upon 
some applications shows that the land banks are some- 
what more liberal than formerly in respect to including 
grazing lands and on the old requirement that lands 
loaned upon must furnish a complete unit for year- 
round operations. 

Agricultural Adjustment Administration officials 
hae not yet approved the livestock marketing agreement 
proposed for the packing industry and under considera- 

f tion since last September. The provi- 
Packers sions of the agreement would have en- 
Agreements abled the packers to work together 

much more closely in the pricing and 
distribution of dressed meat. The proposals as to dis- 
tributing live animals from various sections to slaughter- 
ing plants were not clear as to what was intended or 
what might result. Last month Secretary Wallace 
criticised the packers’ proposals on the grounds of not 
offering sufficient aid to livestock producers. Further 
negotiations were arranged for, but no agreement or 
plan has been announced. 

The original form of the proposed agreement stipu- 
lated that the packers would pass on to producers a fair 
part of savings and profits resulting from economies 
effected through exemption from the anti-trust laws. 

Devaluation of the dollar may advance prices suffi- 
ciently to permit abandonment of the A.A.A. program 
to restore 1909-14 parity prices to agriculture. At least 

such a result is a possibility. But much 
A.A.A. and depends upon the degree to which the 
Devaluation effects of dollar devaluation had been 
anticipated and discounted and how 
much of a general price advance is to follow the actual 
accomplishment of devaluation. However, there is 


PF. fm. 
Financing 


and Wool Affairs 


small prospect of recovering the former export trade in 
cotton, pork and wheat and further adjustment or com- 
pulsory steps for controlling production of these crops 
may be looked for. 

Satisfaction has been generally expressed over the 
action, on January 15, of the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration in requiring sale by the consign- 

ment plan of all 1934 wools shorn by growers 
1934 having loans from Intermediate Credit Banks, 
Wools Production Credit Associations, or Regional 

Agricultural Credit Associations. The plan 
will operate substantially the same as last year, except 
that there will be less confusion and delay in naming 
the approved consignees. There should also be stricter 
adherence to the rules regarding dealers’ purchasing 
free wools along with an agreement that the seller will 
secure consignment of government loaned clips to the 
same buyer. 

It is possible part of the wools covered by loans 
held in closed banks or by companies controlled by the 


‘ Reconstruction Finance Corporation will also be sold 


by consignment. With over 100 million pounds certain 
to be consigned along with a considerable tonnage of 
free wool from growers who elect to consign, this year 
may show the largest percentage of the American clip 
being handled under an orderly marketing plan that 
has ever been seen. What the mills will pay for wool is 
not affected by what amounts are dealers’ property or 
on consignment. But with a market controlled by’con- 
signments, it is assured that the growers will obtain a 
larger share of what the mills pay than could possibly 
come to them under a condition that is mainly specu- 
lative. 

Lamb prices showed a gratifying improvement dur- 
ing January. It now seems likely that the 10 cent fig- 
ure may be reached at Chicago before the early spring 

lamb movement. This would be of great 
Lamb benefit to feeders and offers real encour- 

agement as to the summer prices to range 
Aaponhaes men. If the market holds or advances 
further it should remove any ideas that may still exist 
at Washington as to the need or jutification of process- 
ing or compensatory taxes on lambs. 

Lamb slaughter for last December was 10 per cent 
higher than in December 1932, but market receipts fell 
off considerably in January. This fact, together with 
further strength in wool values, evidently made packing 
interests more anxious to own lambs. This feeling was 
added to by publication of a government report on Janu- 
ary 1 showing a shortage of over 10 per cent in the num- 
ber of lambs on feed as compared to January 1, 1933. 





The Public Lands Outlook 
NOTHING has happened as yet 


at Washington in connection 
with the public domain. The Tay- 
lor bill providing Federal supervision 
of grazing is in the House Commit- 
tee. In the Senate a bill has been 
introduced by Senator O’Mahoney, 
who succeeded Mr. Kendrick, calling 
for ceding all the lands along with 
mineral rights to the states. Neither 
of these bills has been advanced. 

It has been considered all along 
that there would be no public land 
legislation unless President Roosevelt 
should ask for action on some par- 
ticular bill. He has not done so, al- 
though Interior Department of- 
ficials stated, on January 26, that 
the President favored the Taylor bill. 
The solicitor for the Interior Depart- 
ment advised Congress that he fa- 
vored the Taylor bill provided that 
three million dollars is appropriated 
for its administration and 25 million 
for improving the range. Then Sec- 
retary Iskes made it known that un- 
less there is Congressional action he 
will obtain an executive order to in- 
augurate supervision of grazing. 

Grazing regulation by executive 
order would leave complete power as 
to methods and charges in the hands 
of the Department of Interior of- 
ficials. It would be much less safe 
and desirable than the plan of the 
Taylor bill. That bill, however, in 
its present form provides no limit or 
basis as to the amount of grazing 
fees to be collected. In fact, it is 
doubtful whether any government 
department will favor any legislative 
provision for determination of such 
fees. 

If the government should do a real 
job of putting up fences, developing 
water, and reseeding where practical, 
some charges might be justified. As 
pointed out in the committee report 
of the Idaho convention, the value 
of public domain grazing does not 
compare with that of summer graz- 
ing in national forests and it would 
be several years at least before any 
payment at all could be expected for 
use of the winter range. 

Apparently the public domain 
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question is more than ever active 
around Congress. If any agreement 
is reached by western representatives, 
it is not unlikely that the President 
will speak and that some kind of a 
bill will be passed. 

Notice that Congress and not an 
executive department will dictate 
the form of grazing control was 
served on Secretary Ickes by United 
States Senators Hayden and Ashurst 
of Arizona and Pope (Idaho), Dill 
(Washington), Pittman (Nevada) 
and Hatch (New Mexico). The 
Secretary was reported to have been 
impressed with the idea that chances 
for control legislation will be more 
favorable if he is not too aggressive 
in connection with the New Mexico 
fence situation. 

Then, to make the situation more 
interesting, if not more complicated, 
just as the Wool Grower goes to 
press, comes the announcement that 
governors of western states plan to 
hold a public land conference for 
the purpose of deciding what shall 
be done. This conference is not yet 
a certainty. The governors who are 
most active in its being held in the 
past have been almost uncompromis- 
ing advocates of ceding the lands to 
the states. 

It still seems possible that some 
kind of legislation will be written 
this winter, though there will need 
to be a lot of conferring to reach suf- 
ficient agreement to suggest Presi- 
dential support for any measure. 





Lower Freight Rates on 
“Frosted” Meats 


FREIGHT rate on “frosted” 
meats, considerably lower than 
that on ordinary chilled meats 
shipped in carcass form, was re- 
cently prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The case 
was brought by the Hansen Packing 
Company of Butte, Montana. They 
were opposed by the railroads as well 
as by Swift, Armour, and three 
large Iowa packers. 
In March and April, 1932, the 
Hansen Company shipped seven cars 
of frosted meats to Atlantic Coast 


cities. This company employs the 
Birdseye process of quick freezing 
meats that are made into retail cuts 
at the plant, wrapped, then frozen 
at 50 degrees below zero and shipped 
in safety refrigerator cars. Such 
meats can be kept indefinitely if held 
at the required low temperature. 
The process is mainly similar to the 
one employed by Swift and other 
packers and which caused consider- 
able discussion three years ago. The 
Chicago packers were reported to 
have encountered the opposition of 
meat cutter and retail organizations, 
and also difficulty in having retailers 
instal the type of refrigerators need- 
ed for merchandising these “frosted” 
meats. 

The new rate on frosted meats is 
$1.85 per hundred from Butte to 
New York, with a minimum loading 
weight of 45,000 pounds per car. 
The former rate was $2.40 with a 
minimum of 21,000 pounds. 

The Wool Grower is not informed 
as to whether Chicago packers have 
ever applied for a lower freight rate 
on their frosted meats put up at Chi- 
cago. The present action appears to 
be in line with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission policy of facil- 
itating the processing of commodities 
near to the points of production. 





The Wool Dealers’ Code 


PART of the N.R.A. Code of 

Fair Competition for the Wool 
Trade was approved on January 16. 
The code as approved relates only to 
wages, hours, and employment in 
wool commission and dealers’ offices 
and warehouses. Additional pro- 
visions covering fair trade practices 
are to be submitted by March 31. 

It is expected that wool growers 
and also manufacturers will be given 
an opportunity to appear in hearings 
before the provisions on fair trade 
practices are approved and put into 
effect. 

This code is being prepared for the 
N.R.A. by the National Wool Trade 
Association, the organization of 
which was reported in the January 
issue of the Wool Grower (page 24). 
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Five persons chosen by the wool 
trade and three non-voting members 
named by the N.R.A administrator 
will constitute a Code Authority for 
administration of rules to be made 
and will. have jurisdiction over all 
concerns handling wool. 





Chicago Commission Rates 
Lowered 
REDUCTIONS of about 25 per 


cent in the charges for selling 
sheep at Chicago were ordered on 
January 8 by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry A. Wallace The new 
rates are to become effective on 
February 8, 1934. 

The old rate of $20.00 per car for 
selling double-deck loads of lambs at 
Chicago has been in effect for many 
years. This is the first case in which 
the Chicago commission rates have 
been gone into by the Department of 
Agriculture under the Packers and 
Stock Yards Act of 1921. 

The new rates are on a per head 
basis for all live stock. Attorneys 
for the commission men have con- 
tended that the per head basis is 
necessary to provide fair payment 
for selling the large and increasing 
volume of truck business that in- 
cludes a great many small lots that 
have to be sold separately. This is 
most important with hogs and cattle, 
but the Department accepted the 
per head plan for all live stock in 
this case as it did in making the Kan- 
sas City decision nearly a year ago. 
The Kansas City case was taken to 
the courts by the commission inter- 
ests. The former rates are being col- 
lected, but the differences between 
that schedule and the lower one or- 
dered by the Department of Agri- 
culture are being held in reserve and 
will be returned to shippers if the 
government decision is finally sus- 
tained by the courts. 

The new rates on sheep are pre- 
scribed for Chicago as follows 


For the first 10 head in 
each 300 head 

For the next 50 head in 
each 300 head 

For the next 60 head in 
each 300 head. 

For the next 130 head in 


each 300 head 
For the next 50 head in 
each 300 head 1 fax. te ee 


On this basis: the charge for a 
straight car of 300 head would be 
$15.60. On 250 head it would be 
$15.10, or on 200 head, $14.10. 

In large shipments, each 300 head 
would be figured on the above basis 
without regard to the number of 
cars in which they were loaded. A 
shipment of 1,250 head, ordinarily 
five cars, would take a total charge 
of $70.40, equal to $14.08 per car. 

The Chicago case was started 
under an order issued by former Sec- 
retary Hyde in September, 1932. 
The hearing started at Chicago, May 
15, 1933, and continued until August 
18. It resumed at Washington, 
D. C., October 20 and continued for 
eight days. Counsel for exchange 
members were chiefly responsible for 
the amount of time taken. Minor 
and technical points were discussed 
and argued with most wearisome de- 
tail and for no good or apparent 
reason. 

The secretaries of the National 
Wool Growers Association and of the 
American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation testified in favor of lower 
rates during the second week of the 
hearing. 

The final report and decision 
shows that 2,774,626 head of sheep 
and lambs were received at Chicago 
in 1932, of which only 9.6 per cent 
arrived by truck. Each of 69 houses 
received over 1,000 head of sheep 
during the year. The ten largest 
houses selling sheep handled two and 
one-half million head, or 91 per cent 
of the total sheep sold. The four 
largest sheep houses handled 66 per 
cent of the total business. 

Fourteen houses have regular sheep 
salesmen. Two salesmen received 
salaries of $6,000 or more, seen re- 
ceived from $2,000 to $3,000, and 
six were on salaries between these 
two. It was concluded that on sheep 
a reasonable cost per head for sales- 
manship is 1.48 cents. 

The four largest sheep firms had 
an average cost of 1.3 cents per head 
for getting and maintaining business. 
The next four had a cost for the same 
purpose of 1.35 cents. The amount 


approved on this point, according to 
the decision, is one-half cent. | 

The Secretary’s decision found 
that for sheep an average cost of 5.4 
cents per head for sale services at 
Chicago would be reasonable. The 
decision shows the following amounts 
for various items which make up 
the amount of the charge for sheep: 
Salesmanship 1.48 cents 
Salaries for Yarding .________. . ie 
Yardage Expenses _.___________' .02 
Clee Beraries ee & 
Giles Rapeter es £58 
Getting and Maintaining Business_., .5 
Administration Expense -_.____- 3 
Tesuratee <r) 15 
Interest : 10 
Uninsurable Risks .05 
mE Eee HNC eS 








Rambouillet Awards at the 
Ogden Livestock Show 


HAT is rated as probably the 


strongest and largest Rambouil- 
let show ever held in the intermoun- 
tain region was made at the Ogden 
Livestock Show which extended 
from January Sth to 11th. Breeders 
competing were John K. Madsen and 
W. D. Candland & Sons of Mt. Pleas- 
ant; W. S. Hansen Co. of Collinston, 
Utah; the Utah Agricultural college 
of Logan; Malcolm Moncreiffe of 
Big Horn, Wyoming, and Lyman 
Hymas of Liberty, Idaho.. 


Prizes were awarded as follows: 

Aged Ram—First, U. A. College; second, 
W. D. Candland & Sons; third, John K. 
Madsen; fourth, Malcolm Moncreiffe. 

Yearling Ram—First and second, John K. 
Madsen; third, M. Moncreiffe; fourth, W. D. 
Candland & Sons. 

Ram Lamb—First, John K. Madsen; sec- 
ond, U. A. College; third, W. D. Candland 
& Sons; fourth, W. S. Hansen. 

Aged Ewe—First and second, W. S. Han- 
sen; third, U. A. College; fourth, W. D. 
Candland & Sons. 

Yearling Ewe—First, 
second, M. Moncreiffe; 
W. S. Hansen. 

Ewe Lamb—First, John K. Madsen; sec- 
ond, W. D. Candland & Sons; third, M. 
Moncreiffe; fourth, W. S. Hansen. 

Breeders Pen—First, John K. Madsen; 
second, M. Moncreiffe; third, John K. Mad- 
sen; fourth, W. D. Candland & Sons. 

Get of Sire—First, John K. Madsen; 
second, M. Moncreiffe; third, John K. Mad- 
sen; fourth, W. D. Candland & Sons. 

Flock—First, John K. Madsen; second, M. 
Moncreiffe; third, W. S. Hansen; fourth, 
U. A. College. 

The Madsen yearling ram “Duke” was 
awarded Grand Champion in the ram class, 
and a yearling, “Utah Bell,” also owned by 
Madsen, was acknowledged Grand Champion 
of the ewe class. 

Photos of the Champions are on page 30. 


John K. Madsen; 
third and fourth, 





Honorary Life President, 
National Wool Growers Association 
President from 1913 to 1934 


"THE Sixty-Ninth Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Wool 
Growers is facing a new set of con- 
ditions different from any that have 
confronted the industry since its 
foundation. This is a time when our 
destinies are largely controlled by 
others; a time when lessons learned 
through our experience during gen- 
erations past must to a large extent 
be cast aside and we must learn from 
a new page written by theorists how 
and what to do. We must work in 
the dark, and trust to luck. We 
have good reason to be proud of the 
results of the past efforts of many 
of our fellows who planned and car- 
ried to execution many important 
undertakings. Some of these grand 
men have gone to their reward, but 
their work still lives. Many are liv- 
ing, and they have heavy tasks ahead. 
Never was organization and cooper- 
ative effort more called for. 

Our industry has developed a fine 
set of men who are still in the harness 
who in the near past and the present 
have done and are doing great work. 
We are beholden indeed to such men 
as Fred Ellenwood, Fred R. Marshall, 
S. W. McClure, J. B. Wilson, Paul 
Draper, George York, E. S. Mayer, 
J. A. Hooper, Sid. Smith and a host 


President 


Hagenbarth’s 


Message to the 
Convention 


of others who have ever 
been ready to hasten to the 
call of duty. No industry 
has shown a greater capa- 
city for meeting adverse 
conditions than have the 
united wool growers of 
America. However, we 
are now facing greater 
tasks than ever and their 
solution depends on con- 
tinued organization and the 
united efforts of the able 
men who are in our ranks. 
Our problems are without number 
and many of them yet unknown. 

It is indeed a “New Deal,” but we 
can through union learn and con- 
form to its requirements in the fu- 
ture as we have met and overcome 
the problems of the past. Among 
these problems are Farm Credit and 
Agricultural Adjustment matters. It 
was through your efforts that agri- 
culture and livestock were included 
in the original Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and Regional 
Agricultural Credit Corporation. 
This law now requires that the bor- 
rowing associations shall buy or give 
notes up to 5 per cent of its stock 
ownership. Many stockmen will ob- 
ject to this plan, until the credit 
emergency shall have passed. The 
Regional Credit Corporations have 
done good work, but it may be ask- 
ing too much of stockmen to trans- 
fer and learn a new type of borrow- 
ing. This question you must decide. 
Secretary Marshall has given this 
matter deep study, and will be a safe 
man to follow. 

The tariff question has returned to 
plague us. Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace and Secretary of State Hull 
have both taken the international 
point of view and are recently on 


record for lower tariffs, in order to 
increase our sale of agricultural 
products abroad; in other words, 
they propose to rob Peter in order 
to pay Paul. We must hold fast to 
that which we have found good. 


We may again have to meet the 
railroad rate question. President 
Roosevelt is quoted by the morning 
press of the 11th as proposing that 
the railroads shall create a sinking 
fund to pay their bonds instead of 
refunding them; also that their rates 
shall be adjusted to create this sink- 
ing fund. This means increased 
freight rates, and incidentally of- 
ficial recognition of all the water 
that has been put into railroad stocks 
and bonds. Heretofore we have suc- 
cessfully handled the rate question as 
applied to wool and sheep shipments. 
If the President presses his idea we 
will be working against great odds 
in meeting it. 

I understand that the Farm Credit 
Administration proposes that all gov- 
ernment institutions will be expected 
to sell their wools by consignment in 
1934 as was done in 1933. I think 
this plan should be well received by 
our organization. The plan of the 
Federal Credit Administration, it 
will be remembered, had the con- 
signees tied up on their wool selling 
ever since April in 1933. This was 
largely responsible for maintaining 
steady and advancing prices, which 
is well known to us all. Free wools 
were held by dealers for steady prices 
in accordance with the Farm Credit 
Administration program, with a net 
result that prices were not cut and 
everybody was pleased. I have always 
contended that the mills were more 
interested in a steady market than 
they were in fluctuating prices for 
cheap wools. 
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In my judgment the wool advisory 
committee during the short term of 
its existence has done good work for 
the industry. We as well as the gov- 
ernment and cooperatives, including 
the wool marketing corporation, 
would do well to follow the lead of 
this committee. Under its advice 
and leadership wool not only held 
its own, but did better than any 
other commodity during the advanc- 
ing of prices last year. Therefore 
after considerable thought I believe 
that a duplication of the plan for 
next year would be most advisable, 
because it puts all dealers strictly on 
their toes in a beneficial healthy 
competitive way, to get the most for 
the growers. 


Before long the National Wool 
Trade Association will have been 
formed and our association should be 
thoroughly alive to the matter of the 
wool trade code, and the fair practice 
rules, which will subsequently be 
drawn up. 

In closing this necessarily brief ad- 
dress I wish to assure you of my 
great regret of not being physically 
able to attend this meeting and of 
my great appreciation of the consid- 
eration you have shown me in the 
past. It is my hope that the future 
may permit my services to you, and 
for the cause of our industry. 


F. J. Hagenbarth, President. 








Government-Loaned Wools for 
Consignment in [934 
(CONTINUATION of last year’s 


plan of selling wools carrying 
loans by government agencies was 
announced on January 15 by Gov- 
ernor W. I. Myers of the Farm 
Credit Administration. In making 
the announcement, Governor Myers 
stated that it was the object to mar- 
ket wool according to consumption 
demand and that “there will be 
neither forced sales nor withholding 
of wool and mohair from the mar- 
ket.” 
The remainder of the official an- 


nouncement was as follows: 

Borrowers whose paper is discounted with 
the Federal intermediate credit banks, and 
whose loans are obtained through coopera- 
tive and private credit associations or cor- 
porations, or who have borrowed from re- 
gional agricultural credit corporations, con- 
sign their wool to approved consignees. 
These consignees agree to market this wool 
and mohair at the same rate as they market 
other wool or mohair they handle. 

Consignees are approved by the Wool and 
Mohair Advisory Committee of the Farm 
Credit Administration. They are reputable 
and financially responsible dealers, the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation, or other 
recognized wool cooperatives. 

Decision was made to continue the plan 
after a recommendation that this be done 
was made by the committee, which was set 
up in April, 1933, by former Governor Mor- 
genthau of the Farm Credit Administration. 


This committee reported to Governor 
Myers that requests for continuance of the 
plan had been received by them from grow- 
ers’ organizations and individual producers 
representative of the principal wool grow- 
ing sections of the country. 

In announcing this plan the Farm Credit 
Administration points out that it is solely 
a program for promoting the orderly mar- 
keting of that portion of the wool clip in- 
volved. The price of wool during the 1934 
season will be determined by fundamental 
factors of supply and demand. Following 
the institution of the plan for the handling 
of the 1933 clip, prices of grease wool in the 
country advanced sharply and wool continued 
to rise throughout the greater part of the 
season. With wool at present values a rise 
of no such proportions this year is anticipat- 
ed. Nevertheless, the plan should assure the 
industry a much firmer price foundation than 
might otherwise exist without it. It is not 
an effort to control prices but one to try to 
prevent unnecessary fluctuations. 

Members of the Wool and Mohair Advis- 
ory Committee are H. B. Embach, chairman, 
who is general manager of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation, Boston, Mass., F. R. 
Marshall, secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Robert L. Turnbull, member of the firm of 
Dewey Gould & Co., Boston wool merchants, 
and George M. Brennan, Intermediate Credit 
Commissioner, Farm Credit Administration. 

This committee reported that as of Janu- 
ary 2, 1934, eligible consignees had taken 
287,222,784 pounds of wool under the 1933 
plan, of which at that time, 213,486,432 
pounds were sold. 
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The following is the form of 
agreement entered into by all wool 
houses to be listed as approved con- 
signees for the handling of 1934 
wools carrying loans from the Farm 
Credit Administration: 


Agreement of Approved Consignees 
with Farm Credit Administration 


In order to secure permission to receive 
consignments of wool and mohair shorn in 
1934, from borrowers of units of the Farm 
Credit Administration, the undersigned 
agree as follows: 


1. That all wool or mohair consigned to 
the undersigned in which any unit of the 
Farm Credit Administration is financially in- 
terested, may be withdrawn for any cause 
deemed sufficient by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, in which event reimbursement is 
to be made for actual expenses incurred by 
the undersigned incident to the wool or mo- 
hair in question that is withdrawn, the 
amount thereof to be determined in the man- 
ner prescribed by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. No sale of wool or mohair covered 
by a notice of withdrawal will be made after 
receiving advice of the withdrawal thereof. 

2. That no cash loans or advances will be 


nrade for or on account of such wool or mo- 
hair. j 


3. The undersigned further agree that all 
wool or mohair consigned to it as herein out- 
lined, will be sold in consuming markets in 
an orderly manner under a firm price-selling 
policy throughout the normal selling season, 
ratably with other wool or mohair owned by 
the undersigned, or being handled under 
consignment, so that the wool or molfair in 
which the units of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration are financially interested will par- 
ticipate equitably in the consuming markets. 
It is understood that failure on our part to 
do this will be cause for the withdrawing of 


wool and mohair. 


4. Itis further understood that our com- 
mission will be two cents per pound on 
original bag wool or mohair and one-half 
cent per pound additional for any wool or 
mohair that requires grading. Free storage 
and insurance for four months, plus a guar- 
antee of sales accounts, will be furnished by 
the undersigned. 


5. It is further understood that; after the 
expiration of the four months free storage 
period, charges for storage and insurance will 
be at the rate of fifteen cents per bag’ per 
month. Freight and cartage for wool and 
mohair will be charged for at actual cost, 
with interest at five per cent per annum on 
the amount involved. 

It is also understood that we agree to 
abide by these regulations and such further 


regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
the spirit and intent of the Plan. 
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The agreement entered into by the 
approved consignees also carried an 
obligation to abide by the following 


regulations: 

1. Consignments of wool from borrow- 
ers of units of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion are not to be made into tops by the ori- 
ginal consignee. 

2. Consignees of wools of borrowers 
from units of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion must upon request furnish the Wool and 
Mohair Advisory Committee full and com- 
plete information concerning methods of se- 
curing consignments and any other informa- 
tion which may have any bearing upon the 
spirit of the plan or these regulations. 

3. Consignees must ‘report weekly total 
tonnage of wool purchased, contracted or 
secured upon consignment. Consignees must 
also report weekly total tonnage of wool sold. 
(Instructions covering this will be transmit- 
ted to you later.) 

4. The practice of order buying for mill 
accounts will not be allowed on the part of 
any wool house participating in the Farm 
Credit Administration wool plan, as it pre- 
vents Farm Credit Administration wools con- 
signed to dealers being handled ratably and 
equitably with other wool. 

5. The practice of guaranteeing advances 
on free wools taken on consignment by wool 
houses that are participating in the Farm 
Credit Administration wool plan will be con- 
sidered a violation, as it prevents Farm Credit 
Administration wools consigned to dealers 
being handled ratably and equitably with 
other wool. 

6. Approved consignees of Farm Credit 
Administration wools are subject to condi- 
tions outlined below, and all sales are subject 
to the scrutiny of the Wool and Mohair Ad- 
visory Committee in whatever manner and 
to what extent it may deem advisable. 

(a) Farm Credit Administration wool 
shall be sold at prices not lower than full 
Boston market value (or its equivalent). 

(b) Other wool possessed or taken on 
consignment by the consignee must not be 
sold on a basis detrimental to Farm Credit 
Administration wool. 

(c) Farm Credit Administration wool 
must be sold ratably and equitably with other 
wool possessed or taken on consignment by 
the consignee. 

(d) The term “equitably” as applied to 
this Plan means that the consignees will use 
the same effort to sell this wool and to ob- 
tain the best price possible as is used in sell- 
ing other wool handled by the consignees. 

(e) The term “ratably” means that in 
so far as is practicable, sales shall include a 
percentage of Farm Credit Administration 
wools not less than the percentage of Farm 
Credit Administration wools taken, to the 
total amount of wool taken by the consignee. 

7. The practice of purchasing free wools 
with the understanding that the purchaser 
is to secure Farm Credit Administration 
wools that must be consigned will be con- 
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sidered a violation of the spirit of the wool 
plan. 

8. (a) All Farm Credit Administration 
wool is to be solicited solely in the name of 
the ultimate consignee selling the wool and 
solicitation must be confined to. established 
agents and representatives of this consignee 
at a cost not to exceed the customary nom- 
inal commission. 

(b) An arrangement whereby one con- 
signee solicits the consignment of Farm 
Credit Administration wool to be handled 
and sold by another consignee will not be 
permitted. 

9. (a) Sales of wool “to arrive” must be 
made on a basis of agreement as to shrinkage 
and not “subject to test.” 

(b) Sales of spot wool must be made at 
a grease price and not “subject to test.” 

Any exception to Regulation 9 must be 
with the approval of the Wool and Mohair 
Advisory Committee. 





Credit Associations Set Up to 
Loan $200,000'000 


ATOTAL of 513 production cred- 

it associations organized and 
ready for business on February 1 is 
reported by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. These 513 P.C.A.’s have 
combined authorized capital of 53 
million dollars which is sufficient for 
making loans of over 200 million 
dollars. Three quarters of this capi- 
tal will be furnished by the govern- 
ment through the 12 production 
credit corporations in the various 
districts. 

The associations so far organized 
are chiefly located in 26 states. Or- 
ganization work in the rest of the 
country will be completed in time to 
make P.C.A. loans available gen- 
erally before spring. 

Six associations have been com- 
pleted to handle larger livestock 
loans, with authorized capital as 
follows: 

San Francisco, $600,000; Phoenix, 
$300,000; Reno, $600,000; Baker, 
Oregon, $600,000; Helena, $900,- 
000; Salt Lake City, $1,000,000; 
Spokane, $300,000 (for eastern 
Washington and northern Idaho.) 

The smaller local associations will 
serve from one to five counties each. 
They will handle the smaller live- 
stock production, feeding and dairy 
loans, together with crop production 
loan service. 








Appropriation for Predatory 
Animal Work 


SSURANCE of continuation of 
predatory animal and rodent 
control work by the U. S. Biological 
Survey has come after seven weeks 
of furore. 

Budget Director Lewis Douglas 
started the fireworks when he sub- 
mitted to Congress the official esti- 
mate of appropriations that should 
be made for the Department of 
Agriculture in the fiscal year extend- 
ing from July 1, 1934, to June 30, 
1935. He suggested a fund of only 
$91,000 for predatory animal and ro- 
dent control work. The Biological 
Survey is spending $381,000 on this 
work in the present fiscal year. In 
1933 it had over $500,000. In 1930 
Congress passed a special bill au- 
thorizing the annual expenditure for 
ten years of one million dollars on 
the predatory animal and rodent 
control program. This amount has 
never been made available for use. 


Just how or why the estimates for 
the Biological Survey were so dras- 
tically cut is not yet fully known. 
What the result would have been 
every western stockman and farmer 
knows too well. The facts are well 
presented in the statement prepared 
by W. P. Wing and endorsed by the 
convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association as a part of the 
report of the Committee on Preda- 
tory Animals. 


The Executive Committee of the 
National Association chose Mr. Wing 
to testify at Washington on behalf 
of more adequate support for preda- 
tory animal work. Numerous other 
western agricultural organizations 
had arranged to join in the campaign 
when word came on January 31 that 
a group of western congressmen 
finally had persuaded the Director of 
the Budget to raise his $91,000 esti- 
mate to equal the $381,000 being ex- 
pended this year. This ensures the 
availability of at least that amount 
during the year starting next July 1, 
and it is possible that a slightly larger 
amount finally may be provided. 
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The Program of the Sixty-Ninth Annual 
Convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association 


Salt Lake City, Utah, January 16, 17, 18, 1934 


[E takes a number of things to make 

a good convention: a large crowd 
and one that is optimistic or at least 
encouraged, an interesting program, 
and entertainment of quality. These 
things, the 1934 convention, the 
sixty-ninth annual one, of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Asociation had. 


Election of Officers 


The headline event of the meeting 
came in the election of officers. Mr. 
Frank J. Hagenbarth, whose ill 
health prevented his attendance at 
the convention, was made honorary 
president of the wool growers’ or- 
ganization for life, after serving as 
its active president from 1913. Senior 
Vice President Fred A. Ellenwood 
of Red Bluff, California, was chosen 
president. Dr. S. W. McClure of 
Bliss, Idaho, formerly secretary of 
the National Association, placed the 
names of both of these men before 
the convention and paid a brief but 
very sincere tribute to their long and loyal service to the 
sheep industry. The election in both instances was 
unanimous and by a standing vote. 


Mr. A. A. Johns of, Arizona was reelected vice 
president and three others were named to serve in that 
capacity also: Senator C. H. Williams, president of the 
Montana Wool Growers Association; $. M. Jorgensen, 
president of the Utah Wool Growers Association; and 
E. S. Mayer, who has been the Texas representative on 
the executive committee for several years. Since the 
convention Senator Williams has informed the National 
Association officers that his health will not permit him 
to act and has asked that his resignation be accepted. 
Mr. F. R. Marshall was reappointed by the executive 
committee as secretary-treasurer. 

The executive committee of the National Wool 
Growers Association is composed of the officers and a 
representative from each of the twelve state associations 
affliated with it. At present the membership of this 
committee includes, in addition to the officers: T. E. 
Pollock, Arizona; W. Hugh Baber, California; Jas. G. 
Brown, Colorado; D. Sid Smith, Idaho; Vernon Met- 


F. A. ELLENWOOD 
Newly Elected President of the 
National Wool Growers Association 


calf, Nevada; Floyd W. Lee, New 
Mexico; F. A. Phillips, Oregon; T. 
A. Kincaid, Texas; W. D. Candland, 
Utah; T. J. Drumheller, Washing- 
ton; Thomas Cooper, Wyoming and 
W. G. Gilbert, Montana. 

Vice Presidents Ellenwood and 
Johns presided alternately at the con- 
vention sessions, each of which was 
opened with musical selections (un- 
der the direction of Fred C. Gra- 
ham), whose excellence and variety 
added much to the general pleasure 
of the three days. Mr. Ellenwood 
called the first meeting to order at 


10:30 a. m. Tuesday, the 16th, and 
following the beautiful invocation 
offered by Bishop H. W. Harvey of 
Heber City, Utah, Senator W. D. 
Candland introduced Governor 
Henry H. Blood, who made a very 
pleasant and appropriate talk. The 
response to this address of welcome 
was given by President James G. 
Brown of the Colorado Wool Growers Asociation. He 
spoke very feelingly of President Hagenbarth and his 
valuable work on behalf of the sheepmen, and also made 
an earnest plea for the continuation of the regional agri- 
cultural credit corporations and for sufficient appropri- 
ation by the Federal Government to continue in an 
effective way the work of the Biological Survey. Pres- 
ident Hagenbarth’s message to the convention was read 
by Secretary Hooper of the Utah Association. (Page 8). 

The Women’s Auxiliary, which met jointly with 
the men’s organization during the first session, was rep- 
resented by its President, Mrs. $. O. Stewart, Yakima, 
Wash. Her talk, which is printed in full on the Auxil- 
iary page in this issue, told of the influence. the house- 
wives may and do exert in the economic life of the 
Nation. 

There were five subjects around which the major 
part of the program centered: Loans and Credits, Public 
Lands, Range Improvement, Wool: Marketing, and 
Lamb Marketing. 











Loans and Credits 


In financial matters, sheepmen have been concerned 
during recent months over the expected transfer from 
the regional agricultural credit corporations to the pro- 
duction credit associations, which were provided for 
under the Farm Credit Act of 1933; the organization 
and operation of these productive credit associations; 
and the necessity for amortized loans on grazing lands 
under the same system that has been so very largely em- 
ployed. by the Farm Credit Administration and its 
branches in making loans on farm lands. These topics 
were treated on the convention program by Governor 
W. I. Meyers of the Farm Credit Administration, whose 
statement was read by W. Hugh Baber of California, 
and Mr. Charles A. Stewart, assistant production credit 
commissioner, who has been the representative of the 
Farm Credit Administration in its work of organizing 
the production credit associations for the service of 
livestock. 

Both of these officials made very definite statements 
' that while the present financial program included the 
eventual absorption of the R.A.C.C.’s by the produc- 
tion credit associations, all loans that are now held by 
the former agencies will be given ample time to work 
out and there will be no forced liquidation on the basis 
of prevailing low prices. ‘There was also cleared up 
through the discussion following Mr. Stewart’s talk sev- 
eral points in connection with the requirement that bor- 
rowers from the production credit associations must 
purchase Class B stock of the association in an amount 
equal to 5 per cent of their loans. Mr. Stewart stated 
that this stock carries no liability, but that if it is im- 
paired through losses, a borrower in seeking a renewal 
of his loan must purchase enough additional stock of 
that class to bring the value of his holdings up to the 5 
per cent of his loan. 

Governor Myers’ statement brought out nothing 
new in connection with loans on grazing lands. It did 
not, however, arbitrarily close the matter, but said that 
he would “like to regard the above conclusions (on graz- 
ing land loans) as representing a progress report of the 
things we are trying to do.” 

(Governor Myers’ complete message and extracts 
from Mr. Stewart’s talk and the discussion following it, 
are printed elsewhere in this number. ) 

Through the report of its special committee on 
sheep financing, the convention asked that it should be 
made possible to secure loans on grazing lands; also that 
a new Thirteenth Land Bank District be established to 
provide for the financial needs of Wyoming, Colorado, 
and New Mexico, which states are now included in dis- 
tricts having conditions very much different from theirs. 
A third request was that provision be made for handling 
joint loans on livestock and land through the same de- 
partment of the Farm Credit Administration, and the 
continuation of the R.A.C.C.’s was also requested until 
loans carried by them can be adequately taken care of 
by the production credit associations. 
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Another speaker on agricultural financing was Mr. 
W. E. Meyer, president of the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank at Spokane. In addition to outlining in a 
general way the operations of the intermediate credit 
banks, Mr. Meyer, gave several specific instances in 
which the sheepmen of the Northwest had been particu- 
larly benefited through financial assistance rendered by 
the Spokane bank to cooperatives and livestock loan 
companies. In speaking of the relationship between 
sheepmen and the intermediate credit banks, Mr. Meyer 
said: 

“* * * One of the first objectives of any credit agency should 
be to get the borrower out of debt rather than further involved. 
That is, the primary purpose of any financing operation is to assist 
constructively the individual or agency in creating a profit from 
the business operation involved * * *. This involves a very definite 
knowledge on the part of the lending agency as to the specific use 
to which money will be put and of the business practices under 
which the enterprise is to be operated.” 


Public Lands 


With the listing of the public land question on the 
program, there is immediately guaranteed to a conven- 
tion a lot of lively discussion. This year proved no ex- 
ception to that statement. However, a record vote was 
not necessary in acting upon the report of the commit- 
tee handling the question, as was the case two years ago. 
Then it was a three-way controversy. Some of the 
states wanted the problem solved by Federal regulation; 
others by state ownership; and a third group held any 
action on the matter at that time inadvisable. 

This year the convention program scheduled dis- 
cussion of the public land question from these three 
angles in an open meeting of the Committee on Public 
Lands and Forest Grazing, with Floyd W. Lee of New 
Mexico, chairman of the committee, presiding. Vice 
President Johns took care of the case from the point of 
view of those in favor of ceding the lands to the states. 
Mr. S. M. Jorgensen, president of the Utah Wool Grow- 
ers Association, presented the case for Federal control; 
and Dr. S. W. McClure of Idaho was assigned to repre- 
sent those wishing the present ‘arrangements to continue. 
However, Dr. McClure, in a very brief statement, said 
that times had changed since 1932 and that Idaho sheep- 
men had now taken the position, by resolution adopted 
at their recent state convention, that if Congress was 
desirous of making some disposition of the public do- 
main, they were willing to let the government regulate 
it, but that they were opposed to having the public 
lands turned over to the states. 

So the controversy then resolved itself into whether 
the National Wool Growers Association should go on 
record as favoring Federal regulation or asking that the 
lands be ceded to the states. Interest in the question 
was greatly accelerated by the statements made at the 
afternoon session of the first day by Mrs. Antoinette 
Funk, assistant commissioner of the General Land Of- 
fice, who spoke as the personal representative of Secre- 
tary Ickes of the Interior Department. Mrs. Funk rep- 
resented the grazing bill recently introduced by Con- 
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gressman E. T. Taylor of Colorado as having the support 
not only of the Interior Department, but also of the 
President. 

“The President of the United States,” she said, has 
a number of things dear to his heart, and one of them 
is that he wants what is left of the United States taken 
care of and conserved; he wants what the government 
owns in trust for all of the people carefully administered 
so that it may give each generation that comes along 
something of value, and the great public domain comes 
under that head. * * * The Secretary feels and Mr. 
Roosevelt feels, for they think of it (the Taylor bill) 
as Mr. Roosevelt’s measure, that this is one step in sta- 
bilizing the meat business of the United States. I have 
been told that the feeling is that if the range goes on 
much longer as it is, if it is overgrazed, presently we 
will commence to have high meat, because if there is 
no place for the cattle and sheep to range, * * * they 
will have to be stall-fed, * * *. Now, that is what Mr. 
Roosevelt, I understand believes and feels, and I know 
that is Mr. Ickes’ attitude.” 

Mrs. Funk also stated that it was felt now was an 
opportune time to improve the range by using part of 
the large number of unemployed young men in the 
country for that work. 

Dr. Herman Stabler, chief of the Conservation 
Branch of the U. S. Geological Survey, Department of 
the Interior, also spoke on behalf of the Taylor bill. 
Those who attended the convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association in Portland a year ago, will 
recall the very able address Dr. Stabler made on the 
public domain, its origin and future. In the very 


limited amount of time available for him this year, he 
also made some very interesting comments. It is gen- 
erally believed, he said, that the carrying capacity of 
the range could be increased 50 per cent under proper 
regulation. 

On the side of ceding the lands to the states, one of 
the most forceful speakers during the open committee 
meeting was former Congressman S. E. Winters .of 
Casper, Wyoming. He opposed the Taylor bill and 
declared that no proof had been submitted to show, that 
the President of the United States had committed him- 
self to its support. If the Taylor bill were enacted, Mr. 
Winters claimed, a fundamental right of the people 
would be taken away, that of the right to acquire title 
to the land. ‘Regulation of the range is now at hand,” 
he said, “due to the sentiment for conservation built up 
by the theory that you stockmen are ruining the range. 
The states know more about these lands, are more con- 
cerned and better fitted to conserve them. If ceded 
to the states, individual ownership will be made possible, 
under which the lands will be best conserved, for a 
man takes care of his own.” 

The report of the Committee on Public Lands re- 
quests immediate enactment of legislation on the public 
domain, but asks that such legislation leave it optional 
with the states whether they have Federal regulation or 
have the lands ceded to them. It was unanimously 
adopted. 

Range Improvement 

Of special interest to the sheepmen were the con- 
vention talks on range improvement. Mr. C. L. Fors- 
ling, director of the Intermountain Forest and Range 
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Experiment Station, Ogden, Utah, presented the results 
of a grazing study carried on for a period of ten years 
at the U. S. Sheep Experiment Station at Dubois, Idaho, 
| by the Research Branch of the Forest Service and the 
Animal Husbandry Division of the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry. As Mr. Forsling’s talk will be printed 
in full in the March issue of the Wool Grower, it will 
not be discussed here. 

“New Grasses for Old Ranges” was the title of 
the other talk dealing with range improvement. It was 
given by Mr. E. R. Jackman, extension agronomist of 
the Oregon State College at Corvallis. Of all the grasses 
with seed available, Mr. Jackman considered crested 
wheat grass the only one worth considering for range 
reseeding in most locations. This grass, which comes 
from Siberia, is somewhat similar to the old native bunch 
grass and belongs to the same family, but it is superior 
to it. 

“It starts earlier in the spring, greens quicker in 
the fall, is more palatable for sheep, will stand more 
abuse, and above all it is easier to get a stand and to 
maintain it. * * * It has the ability to go dormant in 
the seedling stage, which none of the other cultivated 
grasses have. * * * It also has the faculty of making 
extraordinarily big root systems.” 

Mr. Jackman used lantern slides to illustrate his 
talk and also had on display in the convention room 
samples of crested wheat grass, which greatly added to 
the interest in his talk. 

Wool Marketing 

Wool growers generally have been well pleased 
with developments in the wool market during 1933, 
especially so in regard to the action taken by the Farm 
Credit Administration, through its Wool Advisory 
Committee, requiring the consignment of wools on 
which the government financing agencies carried loans. 
As the announcement was made just prior to the open- 
ing of the convention that this plan would continue in 
effect for 1934, the particular matter of interest in wool 
affairs before the convention was in connection with the 
Code of Fair Practices which is to be submitted by wool 
dealers to the N.R.A. by March 31. The convention 
Committee on Wool Marketing suggested that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to act for the association 
in this matter and incorporated in its report for the 
use of this committee a list of nineteen practices that 
producers would like to have eliminated by the wool 
trade in its code. (Committee report, page 19). As 
stated elsewhere in this issue, the hearings on this code 
have not yet been set. 

Convention speakers on wool marketing affairs 
were Mr. Chas. Redd of La Sal, Utah, vice president, and 
Mr. H. B. Embach, general manager of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation. Mr. Redd very con- 
vincingly set forth the value and necessity for coopera- 
tive marketing of wool. “It is our contention,” he said, 
“that the National has most capable men to sell your 
wool; it is our contention that with greater strength 
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and a larger volume of wool, we will be able to stabilize 
the wool market. It has been steady during the past 
year due to the fact that we have had a Wool Advisory 
Committee, a friendly Administration at Washington, 
an aggressive wool growers’ association, and an aggres- 
sive wool marketing organization. We have to a large 
extent dominated the wool market. It is pretty nice 
to put your wool on the cars and get a check for it, but 
if you take this wool marketing corporation out of the 
picture and return to the old system, we will constantly 
have a demoralized market.” Mr. Redd also declared 
that in his opinion the time was not far distant when 
there would be a distinct line of demarkation between 
concerns selling wools on consignment and those who 
buy and sell for themselves. 

Mr. Embach’s address appears in the National Wool 
Marketing orporation News Bulletin in this number. 

Lamb Marketing 

Lamb market conditions during the past year and 
in prospect for 1934 were discussed in an informal way 
by Mr. Walter Netsch of Armour and Company. Dur- 
ing the first eleven months of 1933, there was a decrease 
of 4 per cent in the number of lambs slaughtered by 
Armour and Company, which, Mr. Netsch said, amounts 
to around twenty-five or thirty million pounds of meat. 
“That sounds like a lot of meat, but the increase in veal 
alone for that period was forty to fifty million pounds 
and the increase in beef and pork was between five and 
six million pounds apiece. In spite of the decrease, we 
had more than a billion pounds more of meats than we 
did the previous year. That explains probably why 
prices held where they did during the past year, and I 
believe it is really quite remarkable that all of this meat 
went into consumption as readily as it did at the prices 
it did.” 

For 1934 Mr. Netsch thought that undoubtedly 
there would be a good supply of cattle, but probably 
there would not be such a heavy increase as during the 
past year; in hogs, there may be a lesser supply, and in 
calves as many or more as in 1933. The sheep indus- 
try is in an enviable position, because it has a decline in 
volume. With the increased employment that now 
seemed certain and the resultant increase in purchasing 
power of the public, the future, Mr. Netsch declared, 
had a very encouraging aspect. 

How well planned programs of intensive adver- 
tising, and hard and continuous work to secure more 
ethical retail selling practices is increasing meat con- 
sumption in the San Francisco Bay district was explained 
by Mr. W. P. Wing, secretary of the California Wool 
Growers Association. The agency through which this 
campaign is conducted, the Pacific Livestock and Meat 
Institute, Ltd., was organized in February, 1931, and 
is financed by all branches of the meat industry of the 
San Francisco bay district. After a six months’ pub- 
licity for meat through all kinds of advertising, the In- 
stitute, Mr. Wing said, turned its attention, through a 
committee on standardization and one on ethics and 
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trade practices, to seeing that the consumers got what 
they “expected to get and what they paid for.” In this 
work: the Institute had the cooperation of the Better 
Business Bureaus of San Francisco and Oakland. While 
the correction of unethical trade practices is continuing, 
it was felt last fall that it had been sufficiently advanced 
to make it desirable to put on another intensive adver- 
tising and merchandising campaign. This was conduct- 
ed during the early part of November with the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board assisting, and was most suc- 
cessful. 

The work of the Pacific Livestock and Meat Insti- 
tute and of the National Livestock and Meat Board was 
highly praised in the report of the Lamb Marketing 
Committee as adopted by the convention. The con- 
vention also took the stand, through that report, that 
the direct purchasing of livestock by packers should not 
be prevented by legislation, but declared itself in oppo- 
sition to the feeding operations of the packers. It also 
deplored the unsympathetic attitude of some of the 
marketing agencies in refusing to lower marketing 
charges. 

Other Topics 


Recent improvements in handling sheep diseases, 
as handled by Dr. Hadleigh Marsh, veterinary patholo- 
gist of the Montana Veterinary Research Laboratory at 
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Bozeman, was another convention talk of particular in- 
terest to the sheepmen. The subject was handled in 
three divisions: diseases of young lambs, those peculiar 
to lambs of feeder age, and the ailments of adult sheep. 

One of the recent developments in controlling 
sheep diseases discussed by Dr. Marsh, was that of the 
prevention of soremouth in lambs by using the vaccine 
prepared and put out by the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Sonora. (A series of articles by Dr. 
Marsh on sheep diseases was printed in the National 
Wool Grower during the years 1930 and 1931.) 

The program also included a paper on the work 
of the Biological Survey by Mr. W. E. Crouch of the 
Washington office of the Survey, and the presentation of 
an interesting set of figures by Mr. F, S. Gedney of 
Idaho to show the relationship of taxes and interest to 
sheep production costs (see page 26). 


Entertainment 


The main social affair of the convention was the 
dinner-dance on Wednesday night. The dinner was 
built around an English lamb crop and the cabaret en- 
tertainment was of unusual excellence. There were also 
luncheons teas, and theatre parties for the ladies. Mr. 
Jerry King, assistant secretary of the Salt Lake Chamber 
of Commerce, was its representative at the convention. 








The Platform and Program of the National 


Wool Growers Association 


As Set Forth in the Reports of Various Committees and Adopted at the Sixty-ninth Annual Convention, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, January 16, 17, 18, 1934 


Report of Committee on General 
Resolutions 
Chairman, E. S. Mayer, Texas 


E submit the following statement for the 

favorable action of the Sixty-ninth Annual 
Convention of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, assembled in Salt Lake City, Utah, on 
January 18, 1934: 


Honoring President Hagenbarth 


Our thanks are extended to our President 
Frank J. Hagenbarth, who has unselfishly de- 
voted the major portion of his life to our asso- 
ciation and the betterment of the sheep industry 
as a whole. He has worked untiringly and un- 
ceasingly as our President for 21 years. 
His past activities and accomplishments in 
matters of tariff protection, wool marketing, 
lamb marketing,. and all other phases of the 


sheep industry, have meant untold thousands of 
dollars in savings and benefits to our industry. 

We regret with much sorrow that his sick- 
ness has prevented his presence here, and we wish 
and pray for his very speedy recovery. 


The Tariff 


Consideration of the question of import 
duties upon foreign products must always recog- 
nize and be based upon the fostering and en- 
couragement of all lines of agricultural produc- 
tion. This is essential not only in the interest 
of our rural population, but because of the great 
dependence of the manufacturing industry, 
transportation, and all lines of commerce upon 
the purchasing ability of those engaged in agri- 
cultural and livestock production. 

We consider that the effectiveness of present 
import duties upon foreign agricultural prod- 
ucts imported into the United States has largely 
contributed to the maintenance of a better eco- 
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nomic business condition in the United States 
than has prevailed in most other countries. 

We urge upon President Roosevelt and the 
Seventy-third Congress that import duties on 
agricultural products be maintained upon a level 
no lower than that of the rates now prevailing. 

We urge that these rates be maintained upon 
all livestock and meat products and upon wools 
imported in the raw or manufactured condition. 
It is also our belief that the raw wool duty should 
continue to be levied as a specific duty upon the 
clean-content basis. 

In consideration of tariffs as a source of 
revenue, we suggest that duties might be levied 
upon wools imported for use in the making of 
carpets and floor coverings. We also suggest 
that examination be made of the probability of 
our domestic wools being used in carpet making 
and the inclusion of carpet wools under similar 
rates of duty as provided for clothing wools. 

We urge Congress to enact into law HR 6881 
which has for its purpose the increasing of tariff 
on imported meats. 

On account of the unsettled condition of 
the money market, international exchange, and 
other matters affecting foreign commerce, we 
believe that it is a most inopportune moment 
to consider, and we oppose, the execution of any 
kind of reciprocal trade agreements with foreign 
countries which would tend to admit duty-free, 
any products now produced in this country 
which enjoy needed tariff protection. We be- 
lieve that the making of such trade agreements 
would defeat the purpose of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act whereby the administration 
is attempting to obliterate unemployment and 
return the country to prosperity. 


Agricultural Adjustment Act 


Inasmuch as careful study on our part has 
failed to convince us that sheep can be bene- 
fited by being designated as a basic agricultural 
commodity under the provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, we therefore oppose the 
designation of sheep as a basic agricultural com- 
modity in said act. 

We are also opposed to the placing on lamb 
and/or wool any compensatory tax under the 
provision of the aforementioned act as thorough 
studies and investigations have failed to prove 
that such taxes are necessary for. the protection 
of any basic commodity named in the act. 


Shearers' Code 


It has been announced by the Administration 
that the policy to be followed in the classifica- 
tion of codes will be that all such codes which 


have for their purpose the regulation of an indus- 
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try which primarily processes agricultural com- 
modities shall be placed under the supervision 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
rather than under the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. It has been brought to our atten- 
tion that the sheep shearers have submitted a 
code to the National Recovery Adminstration 
for approval and administration. 

We urge that, in accordance with the above 
outlined policy, if such code is to be approved, 
that it be assigned to the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration rather than the National 
Recovery Act. 


Railroad Rates 


It has been brought to our attention that 
certain railroad rates now in effect work undue 
hardships by virtue of the fact that they prohibit 
the free and orderly movement of sheep from 
certain range sections in the states of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, and Utah to avail- 
able feeding areas in Utah and Colorado, and 
from thence to markets. We urgently request 
the railroads to review their rates, and where 
such conditions exist, to revise them by removing 
the discrimination as above set forth. 

A specific example in connection with the 
above, which we desire to have corrected has 
to do with the discriminatory rate of the Union 
Pacific Railroad via Ogden and Salt Lake on 
livestock in connection with the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad to take care of spring and sum- 
mer movements of ewes and lambs to Colorado 
range for summering and fattening due to lack 
of home range and facilities for finishing said 
livestock for market, which movement in normal 
years runs 300 to 500 cars. Relief should be 
given by the Union Pacific Railroad in this par- 
ticular case. 

Taxation 


The Federal Government initiated the United 
States Department of Agriculture as a means 
of promoting the interests of wool production, 
stock raising, and other forms of agricultural 
occupation. The Federal Government also ini- 
tiated the land grant colleges and experiment 
stations to further the teaching of agriculture, 
extension and research. Stock raising and other 
forms of agriculture are the basis of all civiliza- 
tion, and their economic recovery is essential to 
prosperity and the hastening of recovery is de- 
pendent upon public support. 

The Federal budget for the support of agri- 
culture has already been reduced by nearly 40 
per cent. It is proposed for 1935 to further re- 
duce the Federal budget for agriculture and to 
eliminate either entirely, or in a major degree, 
among other things, the support for the division 
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of predatory animals. We believe that such fur- 
ther reduction of the budget and elimination of 
important activities will seriously hamper re- 
covery and prove detrimental rather than bene- 
ficial. 

In the spirit of fairness, we realize that in 
order to contribute to the general movement 
towards tax reductions, not only agriculture, but 
all lines of business, and all persons generally, 
must be willing to accept their proportionate 
share in cuts of Federal and State appropriations 
affecting them. We subscribe to this theory 
and are willing to accept our pro rata share of 
such cuts, but demand consideration for agricul- 
ture to the extent that Federal and State appro- 
priations for agricultural purposes be not re- 
duced in greater proportion than appropriations 
for all other purposes—that agriculture be not 
forced to stand all or the greater part of reduced 
appropriations. 

Further, we urge and insist that established 
activities in the regular work of the Department 
of Agriculture that has to do primarily with 
the agriculture of the West be not eliminated 
but be given equal consideration with other 
activities. 


Government Purchase of Domestic Supplies 


In view of the fact that the efforts of the 
entire country are toward improving the condi- 
tion of American agriculture, we can see no rea- 
son whatsoever for the purchase by government 
agencies of foreign agricultural supplies or prod- 
ucts. We, therefore, request that proper steps be 
taken to see to it that the United States Army, 
Navy, and all other departments or bureaus that 
purchase agricultural supplies and products be 
mandatorially required to make all their pur- 
chases from domestic sources. 


Truth-in-Fabrics 


We reaffirm our strong stand made in the 
past for Truth-in-Fabric legislation, both state 
and national. 

Appreciation 


We hereby express, in no uncertain terms, 
our sincere appreciation for the wonderful treat- 
ment we have received during the Sixty-ninth 
Annual Convention of our association, which 
in the opinion of many, has far surpassed any 
previous convention. We desire especially to 
mention the hospitality shown by the people of 
Salt Lake City and the State of Utah. 

The banquet and entertainment on Wednes- 
day evening were particularly enjoyable. We ex- 
tend our thanks to the Chamber of Commerce 
of Salt Lake City, to the Utah Wool Growers 


Association, to the Utah Hotel, the press, and to 
all the artists and individuals who had a part in 
making our visit so exceedingly pleasant. 


We also desire to express our appreciation 
to our Secretary, Fred Marshall, and to his assist- 
ants, Miss Irene Young and Miss Vervene Smith, 
for their efficient services during the convention 
and the entire past year. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ASSOCIATION 
FINANCE AND CONVENTION 
CREDENTIALS 


Chairman, J. B. Watson, Wyoming 


We, your Committee on Finance and Cre- 
dentials, have examined the report submitted by 
the Secretary, and wish to make the following 
statements: 

We have carefully examined the receipt and 
disbursement statements of our Secretary-Treas- 
urer. To the best of our belief, these are correct 
as they have been submitted. 

We note payments by several of the states are 
considerably below the quotas as approved a year 
ago. It is felt that fuller payments by these states 
on 1933 quotas is justifiable. In fairness, we 
urge those states still in arrears to do all that is 
possible to complete payment of their propor- 
tionate support in full for last year. 

All expenditures of your National Associa- 
tion seem well in line with the actual work neces- 
sary to continue its activities in our behalf. We 
again urge fuller support that will make possible 
success in all undertakings of the future. All 
interests are benefiting and all interests should 
render their fullest personal and financial sup-" 
port, bearing their equal part of the costs. 

We call the attention of visiting wool 
growers of the various state delegations to Ar- 
ticle III, Section I, of the Constitution of the 
National Wool Growers Association wherein it 
states: 

Voting in the meetings or conventions of this associ- 
ation shall be done by states. 

The number of votes to be cast for each state shall be 
determined as follows: 


One vote for each state and an additional vote 
for every 500,000, or major fraction of that number 
of sheep in the state as shown in the last published 
copy of the Yearbook of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 


One vote for each $100, or major fraction of 
that amount, received by this association from all 
classes of members and from non-member subscribers 
to the National Wool Grower from each state during 
the preceding calendar year. 


The votes of states for which association member- 
ships have been. accepted in this association shall be cast 
by persons certified to this association by those state associ- 
ations as authorized to cast such vote. 
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The votes of the various states, based on the 

above Article, we find to be as follows: 

Renee i at New Mexico 

California Oregon 

Colorado Texas 
Idaho Utah 
Montana Washington +>. 
Nevada 

States who have not delegated representa- 
tives to cast their vote should immediately cer- 
tify such appointments. 

A tentative survey of the proposed budget 
for 1934 has been made, but deeming this pri- 
marily the duty of the Executive Committee, we 
feel that approval should be made by that group. 
We do heartily endorse greater support of the 
operation under an expanded budget for the new 
year. 

We trust this will receive the loyal support 
of every state. 











REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FINANCING 
OF SHEEP PRODUCTION 


Chairman, Jas. A. Hooper, Utah 


Land Loans 


The present districting arrangement for 
Federal Land Banks throws the states of Wyom- 
ing, Colorado and New Mexico into various dis- 
tricts to the east and west, with different con- 
ditions. 

The conditions prevailing in these states are 
similar. 

By reason of these facts we urge the establish- 
ment of a Thirteenth Land Bank District to pro- 
vide for the requirements of these states. 

We insist that the Federal Land Banks 
promptly make loans on grazing lands. 


Joint Loans 


In the past a great deal of difficulty has been 
encountered by borrowers due to the fact that 
each, class of agricultural loans has been handled 
by a different agency. 

We recommend that this association appoint 
a committee of three to work with officials of 
the Farm Credit Administration with a view to 
creating a department within the administration 
for the handling of joint loans, so that land and 
livestock loans may be obtained from the same 
department. 

Interest Rates 


The livestock industry is still burdened by 
high interest rates. 

We therefore recommend that the National 
Wool Growers Association work for the reduc- 
tion of interest rates to § per cent or less. 
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Continuation of R. A. C. C.'s 


The difficulties of financing livestock and 
the emergency in livestock production have not 
yet passed. 

A very commendable service was and is being 
performed by the Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporations. 

We therefore request that said Regional 
Agricultural Credit Corporations be continued 
for one year and until the loans carried by said 
Regional Agricultural Credit Corporations can 
be fully and adequately taken care of by the 
Production Credit Associations. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LAMB MARKETING 


Chairman, W. HucH Baber, California 


National Livestock and Meat Board 


It is a privilege indeed to again heartily en- 
dorse the very comprehensive and fundamental 
activities of the National Livestock and Meat 
Board, the organization which has for 13 
years led the battle throughout the Nation in 
the front line trenches, protecting and promot- 
ing the best interest of the meat industry and 
constantly letting the ultimate consumer know 
the value of meat in the diet. 


We again emphatically urge that all those 
connected with the meat industry support the 
work of the National Livestock and Meat Board. 
It is a work which must be continued. 


Pacific Livestock and Meat Institute 


We desire to heartily commend the activities 
of the Pacific Livestock and Meat Institute 
which, in conjunction with the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board, is working to increase 
meat consumption on the Pacific Coast. We 
urge that all livestock shippers support its work 
and the activities of the National Livestock and 
Meat Board by contributing 25 cents a car on 
all livestock shipped through the public stock 
yards or f.o.b. sales shipped direct to packers. 


Direct Purchase of Livestock by Packers 


We are informed a bill has been introduced 
in Congress to prohibit the direct purchase of 
livestock by the packers. 

This we believe to be against the best interests 
of the lamb and sheep producers as it does not 
leave open every avenue for the sale of our live- 
stock. 
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We are, therefore, unalterably opposed to any 
legislation restricting or hindering the marketing 
and sale of our livestock. We further ask that 
’ the National Wool Growers Association use every 
effort to see that no legislation i is passed restrict- 
ing the sale of livestock in any way. 


Packers in the Feeding Business 


In the past packers have followed the prac- 
tice of feeding livestock at certain seasons of 
the year. Close investigations reveal this prac- 
tice is no longer necssary. We request the aban- 
donment of this practice in the production field. 

We must, however, use every means at our 
command to see that private feeders are placed 
in a position so they can and will find sufficient 
livestock in order that packers will not find 
it necessary to engage in the producers’ field. 


Reduction in Marketing Charges 


Low prices for lambs and sheep make it very 
necessary that costs of marketing be reduced in 
every way possible. 

We commend those interests who have recog- 
nized our marketing problems, and on the other 
hand we certainly condemn the lack of sympa- 
thetic understanding of our problems which has 
been so repeatedly shown during the last three 
years by certain packers, stock yards, commis- 
sion firms, and feed yards who, although re- 
peatedly requested and asked to reduce their 
charges of marketing, have dallied, delayed, 
“passed the buck,” shifted responsibility, and 
who, in the final analysis, have refused to recog- 
nize that livestock prices have been tremen- 
dously reduced and that the livestock industry 
is in the greatest depression in its history. 

_ There is no excuse, whatsoever, for the ar- 
rogant, unsympathetic attitude on the part of 
these certain marketing agencies who have ut- 
terly failed to give any consideration to those 
who feed them. 


Lamb Advertising by Retailers and Packers 


We desire to express our keen appreciation of 
the splendid assistance given during the last year 
by wholesale butchers, packers, retail butcher 
organizations, individual retailers and_ chain 
stores in carrying on campaigns to increase the 
demand for lamb. 


Grading Lamb 


During the last two years we have seen an 
increased demand from the consumers for stand- 
ardization of lamb carcasses and cuts. 

The fine work of the packers in grading and 
branding lamb carcasses with their own individ- 






ual brand has helped tremendously in creating 
consumer confidence in lamb. 

We should not overlook in this connection 
the attractive sanitary packaging of\lamb and the 
use of cheese cloth bags. This is a very direct 
means of increasing sales. To the end that bet- 
ter merchandising methods are followed we urge 
the Institute of American Meat Packers to re- 
quest its members to increase the use of lamb 
privately branded and bagged. If such is fol- 
lowed lamb would then be advertised by packers 
as they now do hams and bacon, an advertising 
bill which costs packers millions of dollars a year. 
The producer would receive a very direct bene- 
fit from such lamb advertising. 


Packers’ Consent Decree 


Whereas, The consumption of lamb and 
mutton depends largely upon the price to the 
consumer and the quality of the product and, 

Whereas, We believe that permitting the 
large packers to enter the retail marketing. of 
meats and the handling of other food products 
would insure the sale of meat. products at fair 
prices and further act as a guarantee of quality 
and decrease cost of marketing, . 

Whereas, The trend of the times in this 
country is to improve distribution from pro- 
ducer to consumer and insure reasonable return 
to:one and fair prices to the other, . 

Be It Resolved, That we, the National: Wool 
Growers Association, do hereby respectfully urge 
the Attorney-General of the United States to 
take such action.as may be necessary to have the 
Packers’ Consent Decree modified so that packers 
subject to such decree may be permitted to en; 
gage in the marketing of meats at retail and 
engage in the sale and distribution of other food 
products. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON WOOL 
MARKETING 


Chairman, T..J. DRUMHELLER, Washington 


faaks 
Government Wool Marketing Plan 


We recognize the great value to the sheep 
industry in the Farm Credit Administration 
plan of marketing 1933 wools upon which gov- 
ernment credit agencies had loans, and‘ express 
out appreciation of the fact that they have an- 
nounced a continuance of the same program for 
1934. 

Inasmuch as the Kdministration’s. , program 
only covers wools financed by governmental 
agencies,’ we recommend that wool growers ob- 
taining financial assistance from other sources 









than governmental agencies follow the Admin- 
istration’s program in the marketing of their 
wools. 


The Wool Trade Code 


The members of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association are vitally interested in the Code 
of Fair Trade Practices that is to be offered to 
the National Recovery Administration and we 
urge that a draft of said code be submitted to 
us for our approval before it is adopted. 


We suggest that further action in this mat- 
ter be placed in a committee of three members 
of this association, to be appointed by the 
President. 

For the guidance of this committee we offer 
the following suggestions: 


1. The agencies subscribing hereto desire to see fair, 
just, reasonable, equitable and competitive trade practices 
prevail in all wool transactions. 

2. It shall be a violation of this code for any market- 
ing agency or person employed by or in any way connected 
with a marketing agency to: 


(a) Solicit consignments of wool after said wool 
has been loaded out for movement to another concern. 

(b) Provide gratuitously in any manner, directly 
or indirectly, any wool grower or agent with meals 
or beverages, except organized tours or groups for 
educational purposes. 

(c) Pay collect telephone calls or collect tele- 
grams or agree to pay the same, or cause the same 
to be paid. 

(d) Pay to any owner or owners of wool in any 
manner whatsoever an amount other than the price 
received for said wool less regular charges. 

(e) Refund commissions or any part thereof ex- 
cept in the form of patronage dividends. 

(f) Render or cause to be rendered accounts of 
sale which are not true and correct records of the 
actual and complete transaction, unless full explan- 
ation is made thereon. 

(g) Make false statements or issue reports with 
a view of misleading and deceiving; or make or pub- 
lish false or untrue statements concerning the business 
policies or methods of a competitor. 

(h) Use the wool of one consignor to sell the 
wool of another should the full market value in any 
way not be reflected to the rightful owner of each 
shipment. 

(i) Guarantee price or prices of wool to be 
shipped to an agency on consignment. 

(j) Buy wool contingent upon the price which 
may be paid for any other wool. 

(k) Permit buyers to hold or take consignments 
under promise to bid or buy. 

(1) Permit buyers to buy wool and divide same 
with other buyers unless purchase is made from own- 
er with full knowledge of said division. 

(m) Permit consignment of wool with provi- 
sion of purchase at a given price within a specified 
time. 

(n) Buy wool from an owner or agent on the 
contingency of other wool being shipped on consign- 
ment by reason thereof. 








(o) Employ, pay or cause to be employed or 
paid an individual solicitor or employee on a basis 
contingent upon the amount of wool secured. 


(p) No employee, individual, person or corpora- - 


tion shall be permitted to solicit wool or buy wool 
under any terms or conditions or represent any au- 
thorized wool dealer or handler of wool unless and 
until they shall have been duly registered and their 
compensation made known, with full authority to 
publish same. 

(q) Agree either verbally or in writing to re- 
main out of any territory with the purpose of elimin- 
ating competition. 

(r) No company, organization, individual or 
person shall be permitted to take wool on consign- 
ment or sell wool of any producer or organization on 
a consignment basis if said company, organization or 
individual buys wool for his own account or is in any 
way interested in wools bought for resale. 


(s) Wool shall be purchased strictly on its 
merits: there shall not be any discount for. tags. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
LANDS AND FOREST GRAZING 


Chairman, F. W. Lee, New Mexico 


Whereas, The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation has had placed before it for consideration 
the future disposition of the unappropriated, 
unreserved public domain. The association is 
vitally interested in this question. The future 
of the wool growers in the public land states 
vitally depends upon the correct solution of this 
problem. 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That we favor the 
immediate enactment of a law which will pro- 
vide for the control of the public domain either 
by Federal supervision by the U. S. Govern- 
ment, or the enactment of legislation which will 
provide for the ceding of the public domain 
together with the oil and mineral rights of the 
several states wherein these lands are located. 
The adoption of either plan to be optional with 
the several states. 


The association is unalterably opposed to re- 
cent withdrawals, of reservations from the pub- 
lic domain, except for grazing purposes, and 
pending the determination of the final disposi- 
tion of these lands. 

The stock raisers of the West, from pioneer- 
ing days down to the present time, have largely 
supported the state and local governments, and 
in some of the public land states today consti- 
tute one of the largest tax-paying groups. Our 
position in the future is in danger, unless reser- 
vations and withdrawals of our grazing lands 
cease. We protest the action of the Indian De- 
partment in connection with recent withdrawals. 
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Whereas, Certain policies now in force and 
others proposed by the Forest Service regarding 
commensurate land holdings appear to us to be 
very detrimental to the sheep industry, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the present 
standard for commensurate holdings be low- 
ered to established permit holders in any forest 
reserve, and that lands owned and used by per- 
mitted sheep shall be considered commensurate 
holdings although they may be located at long 
distances from the forest. 

Be It Further Resolved, That the policy of 
the Forest Service in making arbitrary lines 
known as zones be abandoned and all such zones 
be abolished and no new zones established with- 
out the consent of the established permittees— 
for the reason that the establishment of these 
zones materially diminishes the value of lands 
owned by established permittees, thereby destroy- 
ing to a large extent the marketable value of all 
such lands so affected. 


Be It Also Resolved, That we go on record 
favoring a renewal of the ten-year permit rule, 
and that existing preference and priority rights 
be maintained. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PREDATORY 
ANIMALS 


Chairman, W. P. Wine, California 


Whereas, A 77 per cent reduction in the 
funds for predatory animal and rodent control 
division of the Biological Survey would be placed 
into effect if the budget estimate for the fiscal 
year of 1935 is adopted, 

Whereas, Such drastic reduction is absolutely 
unjustified and cannot be sustained by the facts, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That we, the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association in Sixty-ninth 
Annual Convention assembled this 18th day of 
January, 1934, do hereby vigorously protest this 
unwarranted contemplated action, and 


That we recommend an appropriation of not 
less than that agreed to by Congress for the fis- 
cal year 1934, and the placing into effect of 
the ten-year program as soon as possible; 

That funds be allocated by the Public Works 
Administration, the Civil Works Administra- 
tion and the Civilian Conservation Corps for 
predatory animal and rodent control, the work 
to be supervised by the Biological Survey; 


That a copy of this resolution and an ac- 
companying brief outlining the reasons for this 
resolution be sent to all the congressmen and 
senators in the sixteen western states; also to 
each member of the House Sub-committee on 


Appropriations; also to each member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Repre- 
sentatives; to each member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and to the 
Senate Special Committee on Wild Life Re- 
sources; 

That a committee of the National Wool 
Growers Association be sent to Washington im- 
mediately to see that the appropriations as re- 
quested in this resolution are secured; 

That all members of the State Associations 
affiliated with the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and all other organizations and individ- 
uals interested write their senators and congress- 
men at once, asking that this resolution be placed 
into effect; 

That as many letters as possible concerning 
the predatory animal and rodent control be sent 
to members of the Appropriations Committee of 
the House of Representatives. i 
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Fewer Lambs on Feed 


‘THE number of lambs on feed on January 1 was 13 

per cent less than on the same date in 1933, and the 
lowest in five years, according to estimates published by 
the United States Department of Agriculture. The de- 


cline from 1932 figures is 20 per cent. 


The numbers for various states and regions for the 


last five years are shown below: 


LAMBS ON FEED JANUARY 1 
(In thousands of head; i.e. 000 omitted) 


1934 1933 1932 1931 
Corn Belt States... 2,39) 2,885 3,295 2,707 
{ee eee 1,230 1,400 1,590 1,550 


Other Western States. 652 888 845 567 


Total United States 4,437 5,173 5,648 4,874 


Far Western States: 


BE cntestennne—— 155 150 160 175 
Peevede it 29 19 22 24 
en a 85 90 75 160 
Ovegna 55 65 90 5S 
Washington 43 42 49 41 
California... 80 77 66 82 
MEE i 22 15 10 17 

Total Far West___... 469 . 458 472 554 


GRAND TOTAL 4,906 5,631 6,120 5,428 


1930 
2,901 
2,035 

445 


5,381 


129 
35 
150 
55 
40 
86 
10 


505 
5,886 





Around the Range Country 


WYOMING 


Abnormally warm weather has 
prevailed this winter to date; and 
there has been much less snow and 
rain than usual, leaving the ground 
generally bare and dry. It has as a 
consequence been necessary to herd 
cattle and sheep along the stream 
courses and near other water, where 
the grass has been badly depleted; 
some water hauling has thus been 


necessary. Owing to the exception- . 


ally mild weather, however, livestock 
feeding has been very light, and all 
livestock have been conserved in 
comparatively good flesh. Conditions 
have been favorable for winter grain, 
which is good. 

Burns 

The weather is very moderate 
(January 22) with no snow. The 
range is also good, much better than 
usual, and very little feeding has 
been necessary. 

The average age of the ewes is 
over four years, but there were about 
25 per cent more ewe lambs retained 
last fall for replacements. 

While there are a few more coy- 
otes, no damage has been reported so 
far. Trappers and hunters are not 
so active on account of low prices 
for furs. 

Herders and camp tenders are get- 
ting $30 a month. 

: “i Son 
Rawlins 


There is practically no snow on the 
range at present and the feed is very 
short. In the past two or three years 
we have usually had too much snow 
at this time, but more feed. Ranchers 
are now beginning to fear a great 
shortage of irrigation water as very 
little snow is in the mountains. 

We pay our herders and camp 
tenders the same wage, $40 a month, 
but the camp miover usually takes 
care of two camps. 

More than the usual number of 
ewe lambs were kept over last fall 
for replacement purposes; the ewes 
generally have a much older average 








HE notes on weather conditions, ap- 

pearing under the names of the various 
states in Around the Range Country, are 
furnished by J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau and based upon reports 
and publications for the month of 
January. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
communications from interested readers in 
any part of the country for this depart- 
ment of the Wool Grower and also invites 
comment and opinions upon questions re- 
lating to the sheep industry and of import- 
ance and significance to wool growers. 








age than was the case three or four 
years ago. 

So far as the public domain is con- 
cerned, we are absolutely against 
bureaucratic control. 


A. R. McMicken. 
MONTANA 


The weather has averaged much 
milder than usual, with but few, 
light colder spells of little conse- 


quence. All the lower valleys of the 
state have lain bare of snow, except- 
ing for patches, which because of the 
thawing in the daytime, remained 
crusted much of the time endanger- 
ing grains from smothering and hin- 
dering livestock from foraging to a 
limited extent. But as a general rule 
both forage and hay were ample, and 
livestock have continued in unusual- 
ly good condition for this time of 
year. Asa rule winter rye and wheat 
are in thriving condition. 


Sheridan 


This has been the most open win- 
ter ever known in Montana. Feed 
conditions have been very poor, how- 
ever, due to the past dry season. Hay 
is costing us about $ 7a ton in the 
stack. 

We bred ies the same number 
of ewes this year as in the previous 
season. Most of them are getting 
old, but we were able to keep about 
20 per cent more of our lambs last 
fall than we did in the year pre- 
ceding. 

Most of the sheepmen’s loans are 


carried by the R.A.C.C.’s, and while 
the amount of the loans have been 
satisfactory, they have been slow in 
reaching us. 

The curtailment of government 
trappers has given the coyotes a 
chance to enlarge their operations. 

Foster Brothers. 


Absarokee 


We have been having ideal weath- 
er but the feed is very short on the 
range. 

A good many more ewe lambs 
were retained last fall for breeding 
purposes than in the previous year, 
which is very necessary procedure as 
our ewes are getting rather agey. 

Wages for herders and camp tend- 
ers range from $30 to $50 a month. 

There has been quite a bit of dis- 
satisfaction over the way sheepmen’s 
loans have been handled by agencies 
discounting with the federal inter- 
mediate credit banks. 

Ole Eggan. 
“ IDAHO 


This was an unusually warm win- 
ter month without important devia- 
tion; and rain or snow was frequent, 
general, and in moderate amounts, 
sufficient for all needs and not ex- 
cessive. Pastures and ranges were 
not only open but afforded more or 
less forage, thus reducing the usual 
amount of feeding necessary in Janu- 
ary. Livestock are thus nearly all 
in fairly good shape; and winter 
lambing preparations are beginning 
under favorable circumstances. A 
little plowing has been done. Wheat 
fields mostly look fine. 


Springfield 

This has been the best January we 
have had in twenty years, and con- 
ditions are so much better than those 
of the last three years, that there is 
no comparison. We are having to 
feed a larger number of our range 
sheep, however. While the average 
age of our ewes is above that for the 


last several years, they are all in good 


(Continued to page 40) 
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[° is a matter of sincere regret to me 
that I am not able to be present 
at your meeting to discuss in person 
with you the subjects of vital im- 
portance which you have under con- 
sideration. I would like to tell you 
of the colossal task undertaken by 
the Farm Credit Administration to 
furnish persons engaged in the vari- 
ous types of agriculture the credit 
assistance necessary to them. 

While we are anxious to do this 
in a large way we must build sound- 
ly for to overextend ourselves under 
the pressure of present circumstances 
might result in serious embarrassment 
at some future date. This we are 
determined not todo. It is a narrow 
path that we have undertaken to fol- 
low. We do not want to err on the 
side of making loans that should not 
be made or to decline loans which we 
should make. We must maintain at 
all odds the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion as a permanent source of credit 
for those engaged in agriculture. By 
those I mean farmers and stockmen 
alike. 

(At this point Mr. Myers referred to the 
volume of farm land loans recently made.) 


Production Credit Associations 


A little more than a year ago, re- 
gional agricultural credit corpora- 
tions were established by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and 
when the Farm Credit Act of 1933 
was passed they were made a part of 
the Farm Credit Administration, for 
it was the intent of Congress to in- 
clude all of the units dealing with 
farm credit in this new administra- 
tion. These corporations have served 


The Wool Grower and 
the Farm Credit 


Administration 


Address of W. |. Myers, Governor, Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, Sent to the Convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association 


a very useful purpose. 
They were emergency 
organizations organ- 
ized for the specific 
purpose of making 
livestock and agricul- 
tural credit available 
in areas where bank- 
ing facilities were in- 
adequate. * * * 
Where production 
credit associations are 
ready to function and 
can serve the com- 
munities with agricultural and live- 
stock credit, the regional agricultur- 
al credit corporations will no longer 
receive applications for new loans 
and will begin to wind up their af- 
fairs in an orderly manner. In the 
process of liquidating the regional 
agricultural credit corporations, it 
is planned that outstanding loans be 
paid or transferred as rapidly as pos- 
sible by the voluntary action of bor- 
rowers to the new production credit 
associations or to private agencies. 


The Farm Credit Administration 
is committed to the policy of devel- 
oping the production credit associa- 
tions as logical, permanent facilities 
for extending livestock and agricul- 
tural credit. It means carrying the 
cooperative idea into this field of 
credit. These associations are ideally 
suited to the livestock industry 
which offers security well adapted to 
this type of credit and which needs 
credit at low cost. Through these 
permanent credit channels, agricul- 
ture will have access to a nation-wide 
source of capital instead of being 


W. |. MYERS 


Governor, Farm Credit Administration 


largely dependent upon local credit 
which may be abundant in one year 
and restricted the next. These asso- 
ciations, of course, discount or bor- 


_row upon the farmers’ notes with the 


Federal intermediate credit banks. 
Loans On Grazing Lands 


Now I want to speak especially re- 
garding loans by the Federal land 
banks on range lands. From the 
standpoint of lending policies we 
may divide sheep operators into four 
general classes. The first class in- 
cludes the operators who run their 
stock on deeded lands which they 
own. These lands may all be cul- 
tivated or all grazing or made up in 
part of each provided the land con- 
stitutes an economic livestock unit. 
In appraising ranch properties, as in 
the appraisal of farming lands, the 
valuations are based on the earning 
power. In the case of range lands 
this earning power is best measured 
by the carrying capacity of the lands 
in actual ownership with due con- 
sideration to water supply and avail- 
able feed for livestock in the winter 
months. 
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The next class of operators are 
those who own compact areas of land 
which are fenced or have natural 
barriers giving ample protection for 
their unmolested use and which are 
well located, desirable, readily rent- 
able and under ordinary conditions 
salable even without the use of out- 
side lands. I have in mind a small 
tract of land located near a railroad 
in a stock country. This land is used 
principally for the growing of native 
hay which is either consumed by the 
owner’s livestock or sold to local 
stockmen. This general class of op- 
erators includes also those on tracts 
of grazing lands which furnish feed 
for part of the season in areas where 
the use of such units is common. 
These lands should be fenced or have 
natural barriers to protect them. 
While neither of these types repre- 
sent complete and balanced units for 
operation throughout the entire 
year, in our opinion they are eco- 
nomic units from the standpoint of 
income. Loans may be made to this 
class of operators provided the in- 
come from the land is sufficient to 
meet fixed costs, support a family 
and give additional funds with which 
to retire the loan and provided the 
security meets the other require- 
ments which I have mentioned. 

The third class is made up of those 
operators who have more or less 
deeded lands which are usually scat- 
tered over a wide trritory and are 
generally unfenced. In these hold- 
ings might be included small tracts 
not well located from the livestock 
marketing standpoint but which are 
valuable only in connection with 
outside lands. The profitable use of 
these holdings may be dependent 
wholly or in part on the use of out- 
side range. It is usually difficult to 
make loans in these cases. We feel 
that until range rights can be pledged 
for a period of years running con- 
currently with the mortgage and the 
operators assured of continued pro- 
tection in their unmolested use of the 
customary range, there is no satisfac- 
tory basis for considering these 
deeded lands as security for loans. It 
appears to me that the customary use 
of the range should properly be 
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placed on such a basis that it can be 
legally transferred from one owner 
to another or pledged as collateral in 
the same manner as water rights are 
often handled. It is essential that 
within this class deeded land, water, 
and continued range’ rights or per- 
mits be pledged in connection with 
substantial loans which would be 
based on the earning power of the 
unit as a whole. 

The fourth class is made up of 
sheep men without deeded lands who 
are nomadic in their operations. Ob- 
viously there is no basis for extending 
land bank loans to these operators. 

I have given a great deal of thought 
to the financial problems which af- 
fect you as stockmen. I have con- 
sulted with men both in and out of 
the Farm Credit Administration. I 
would like to regard the above con- 
clusions as representing a progress 
report of the things we are trying 
to do. 


Cooperative Marketing Loans 


The Farm Credit Administration 
would not be the complete and co- 
ordinated system for financing agri- 
culture it is if the loans to farmers’ 
cooperative marketing or selling as- 
sociations were omitted. Commodity 
loans, of course, have been and will 
be handled by the Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks for these or- 
ganizations but the new banks for 
cooperatives, both the central and 
the regional, handle a different type 
of credit which is essential to many 
cooperatives. These banks make 
two types of loan: One is the “ef- 
fective merchandising” loan, a loan 
to provide working capital from 
which to pay the operating expenses 
of the association until its commodi- 
ties, products or farm supplies are 
sold. These loans are usually secured 
by warehouse receipts and are made 
for one year or less. 

The other type is known as “phys- 
ical facility” loans. These are made 
for the purpose of financing or re- 
financing the purchase or lease of 
buildings and equipment. Such loans 
may not exceed 60 per cent of the 
value of the facilities and are usually 
secured by mortgages on the prop- 


erty. Loans are made for periods of 
five to ten years. * * * 

Loans to cooperatives doing busi- 
ness in the national field and those 
whose activities are confined to a 
smaller area but who wish to borrow 
more than $300,000 are made by the 
Central Bank for Cooperatives, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C., 
while those operating within a land 
bank district and wishing loans for 
less than $100,000 apply to the re- 
gional bank for cooperatives which, 
of course, is located in the same city 
as the other regional units of the 
Farm Credit Administration—the 
land bank, the production credit 
corporation and the intermediate 
credit bank. 

I would like to point out in passing 
that the banks for cooperatives will 
make loans not only to farmers’ co- 
operative organizations which sell 
farmers’ products but to cooperative 
purchasing associations. Such loans, 
however, cannot be made on physical 
facilities. 

The Central Bank has been cap- 
italized at $50,000,000 and each of 
the regional banks at $5,000,000. 
The amount of capital may be varied 
by the Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration in accordance with 
the credit needs of cooperatives 
served by the various banks. Addi- 
tional loanable funds may be ob- 
tained by the sale of debentures to 
the extent of five times the paid-in 
capital and surplus of the central 
bank and it is empowered to make 
loans to regional banks. 

Thus, in about seven months the 
Farm Credit Administration has or- 
ganized the central offices in Wash- 
ington and set up the regional or- 
ganization in the twelve Federal land 
bank districts. Most of the organi- 
zation work has been completed. 
However, many production credit 
associations are still to be established. 
We expect to have them organized 


before another crop production sea- 
son arrives. 

We appreciate your cooperation 
and assure you of our earnest effort 
to build and maintain a permanent 
system of credit for agriculture. 





With the Women’s Auxiliaries 


The Fifth Annual Convention 
of the National Auxiliary 


"THE Fifth Annual Convention of 

the Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
National Wool Growers Association 
was held at the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 
City, January 16, 17, and 18, 1934. 
Mrs. S. O. Stewart, president of the 
organization, presided. Members of 
the Executive Board attending the 
convention included, in addition to 
Mrs. Stewart, Mrs. J. R. Eliason 
(Salt Lake) vice president; Mrs. 
James Morrow (Yakima, Wash.) 
secretary; Mrs. E. E. Corfman (Salt 
Lake) parliamentarian; Mrs. O. R. 
Ivory (Salt Lake) ; Mrs. Leon Con- 
tor (Idaho Falls, Idaho), and Mrs. 
W. S. Roberts (Washington). 


An important act of the conven- 
tion was the revision of the constitu- 
tion to make all ladies interested in 
the sheep and wool industry eligible 
for membership in the organization. 
Heretofore membership has been 
confined to wives and daughters of 
sheepmen. 

Also of great interest and value to 
those attending the convention was 
the demonstration in parliamentary 
procedure as conducted by Mrs. E. 
E. Corfman, national parliamentar- 
ian. 

Reports from the various states 
represented at the meetings were 
made as follows: Mrs. W. S. Roberts 
for Washington, Mrs. Leon Contor 
for Idaho, Mrs. O. R. Ivory for 
Utah, Mrs. Jas. G. Brown for Colo- 
rado, and Mrs. R. W. Byrd for Texas. 

An interesting feature of the con- 
vention was the presentation of an 
all-wool blanket to President Stew- 
art by the Ladies’ Auxiliary of Idaho, 
through Mrs. Leon Contor. 


Mrs. J. R. Eliason, who has served 
as press correspondent for the Na- 
tional during the past two years, 
asked to be released, and Mrs. Ella 
I. Livingston, also of Salt Lake, was 
named as her successor. 


Entertainment for the convention 
was sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Salt Lake Chapter of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary, and the mem- 
bers of the State Executive Board. It 
included an organ recital at the Ta- 
bernacle, luncheon and bridge tea at 
the Chamber of Commerce, lun- 
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cheon and program at the New Tem- 
ple Square Hotel, theatre party at 
the R.K.O., and dinner-dance. 

With an attendance of over 125, 
the fifth annual meeting was by far 
the largest convention ever held by 
the National Auxiliary and was in- 
dicative of the increased interest in 
its work among the women of the 
industry. 





Convention Message of 
Mrs. S. O. Stewart, President, 
National Auxiliary 


"THE slogan of the N.R.A. is “I do 

my part.” I believe the average 
housewife has sincerely tried to do 
her part but realizes that the huge 
economic problems of the times are 
beyond her control; that as individ- 
uals we can do mighty little about 
tariffs, international debts, overpro- 
duction, underconsumption, inflated 
prices, deflated prices or the gold 
standard. 


Yet within the family may be the 
very elements that will insure stabil- 
ity to the business program, not only 
of today but also of tomorrow. For 
we well know that homes have had 
no small influence upon the manner 
in which we as Americans have 
faced this last all too disturbing situ- 
ation that has raged around and 
about us. And we may well believe 
that our homes will have a large in- 
fluence upon our economic problems 
of today. 


American homes have done much 
to balance the unrest and instability, 
for they have ever been indispens- 
able in providing golden standards 
of courage, self-control, and. right 
perspective. But in building such 
homes there must be cooperation and 
team-work and from that come finer 
citizens and intelligent living. 

It is written that “A Woman’s 
Club is where women meet on com- 
mon ground.” I think we might 
add “common interest,” as that is 
the aim of this auxiliary to wool 
growers, that we may enjoy the in- 
spiration which comes from associa- 


‘tion and have the satisfaction of 


knowing that we as organized wo- 
men may be depended upon ‘to as- 
sume responsibilities that will be for 
the betterment of our homes, com- 
munities, our industry, and soon to 
our national life. 


The economic condition through 
which we are passing has a sobering 
effect upon each one of us. We are 
thinking more seriously today than 
ever before. And we would famil- 
iarize ourselves with ‘sane saving and 
sane spending,’ spending our money 
for serviceable goods and nutritious 
foods. Also to familiarize ourselves 
with the different ‘Recovery Acts’ 
that are beneficial to our industry. 

Ignorance saves a lot of work— 
getting ahead means work, perhaps 
experimenting, making mistakes and 
starting over again. 

A paragraph which came to my 
notice the other day read: “The 
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United States in its foreign com- 
merce of imports and exports does 
a business of 10 billion dollars a year. 
Is there any way in which your own 
business can take advantage of that 
enormous trade in any of its par- 
ticulars? 

Yes—if information, given by an 
Englishman, which came in over the 
radio is correct. At least it is worth 
our women giving it some thought. 
This man, speaking on world eco- 
nomics, blamed the American wo- 
men for Japan’s invasion of China: 
He said that Japan’s only resources 
are her toy-making and her silk in- 
dustry, that if the American women 
had not “gone silk crazy,” Japan 
would not have had money to fi- 
nance this last invasion of China. 

“When lands are gone and money 

spent— 
Then learning is most excellent.” 

And though we have undertaken a 
big task, we shall succeed if we but 
remember five steps toward achieve- 
ment: “To wish, to desire, to will, 
to work and so to win!” 





Utah's Fifth Annual Meeting 


‘HE Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Utah 
Wool Growers Association held 
its annual convention at the Hotel 
Utah, in Salt Lake City, January 15. 
Mrs. O. R. Ivory, president, called 
the meeting to order at 2 p. m. in the 
ladies’ parlor. The honor guests at- 
tending the convention were Mrs. S. 
O. Stewart, president of the National 
Auxiliary, and Mrs. James Morrow, 
its secretary, both of Yakima, Wash. 
Community singing was led by 
Mrs. Olive Hickman, after which 
Mrs. Ivory extended the hospitality 
of Salt Lake to the visiting delegates 
and also the visitors attending the 
convention. She also urged the dele- 
gates at the meeting to take a mes- 
sage to their respective chapters that 
the State Executive Committee is 
ready to aid any local association, if 
request is made. 

Mrs. Winifred Ralls of the Con- 
vention Bureau of the Salt Lake 
Chamber of Commerce gave a talk 
on the value of organization. Re- 
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ports of the districts were made by 
Mrs. James for Tooele, Mrs. S. J. 
Pace for Cedar City, Mrs. Codding- 
ton for North Utah, Mrs. J. K. Mad- 
sen for Mt. Pleasant, and Mrs. J. R. 
Edgheill for Salt Lake. 

Mrs. E. J. Kearns, chairman of the 
nominating committee, read the 
names of the candidates for election, 
after which a duet was given by Bob- 
bie Dansie and Joe Kjar, accompan- 
ied by Miss Ivy Ensign. The report 
of the entertainment committee was 
made by Mrs. J. H. Manderfield, and 
that of the secretary was given by 
Mrs. J. R. Eliason. 

Upon recommendation of the Ex- 
ecutive Board, the convention adopt- 
ed an amendment to the constitution 
to include an historian and a parlia- 
mentarian. 

The following officers were elect- 
ed: President, Mrs. J. R. Eliason; 
vice president, Mrs. Jas. A. Hooper; 
secretary, Mrs. Henry Moss; histor- 
ian, Mrs. Parlie Dansie; and parlia- 
mentarian, Mrs. O. E. McGahan. 

Mrs. S. O. Stewart and Mrs. Mor- 
row both made brief talks to the con- 
vention. President Stewart express- 
ed her appreciation to the Salt Lake 
ladies for the loyal support given in 
making plans for a successful annual 
meeting of the National Auxiliary, 
and Mrs. Morrow brought greetings 
from the Yakima Auxiliary. 





Parliamentary Lessons 


Convention reports this month prevented 
the printing of the regular parliamentary 
lesson in the series that Mrs. E. E. Corfman 
has prepared for use by the auxiliary organ- 
izations. The next lesson will appear in 
March, 





One-Half of the Profits for 


Interest and Taxes 


. §. GEDNEY made a short talk 
before the convention upon 
the part of profits that will go for 
the payment of interest and taxes. 
A number of men asked that Mr. 
Gedney’s figures be printed in the 
Wool Grower. 
In the figures used by Mr. Gedney 
and printed below, a representative 
case is taken of an Idaho corporation 











with a capital of $150,000 and in- 
debtedness of $100,000. The first 
case assumes a profit of $50,000, of 
which $17,185.95, or 34 per cent, 
goes for interest and taxes. The sec- 
ond case assumes a smaller profit, 
$30,000, of which 42.5 per cent goes 
for interest and taxes. In the third 
case, with a profit of $15,000, re- 
quirements for interest and taxes 


equal 66 per cent of the profit. 
I. Profit $50,000 per year 
Interest at 614% $ 6,500.00 





State and County tax. 2,300.00 
State Corporation tax... 42.50 
Automobile taxes 81.10 
Total deduction $ 8,923.60 

$50,000 less $8,923 or $41,077 
U. S. Corporation tax on capital 150.00 
U. S. Excess Profit tax 5%... 1,116.35 
U. S. Income tax 1334%_. 5,565.92 
Idaho Income tax 1,430.08 
Total interest and taxes____.....$17,185.95 
or 34% 


Balance to apply on debt. $32,814.05 





II. Profit $30,000 per year 








Same deductions as above... $ 8,923.60 
$30,000 less $8,923.60 or $12,076 
U. S. Capital stock tax. $ 150.00 
U. S.. Excess Profit tax... 115.00 
U. S. Income tax 1334%_ 2,894.37 
Idaho Income tax... 722.00 
Total interest and taxes__________ $12,804.97 
or 42.3% 
Apply on debt $17,195.03 
III. Profit $15,000 per year 
Same deductions as above____. $ 8,923.60 
$15,000 less $8,923 or $6,077 
U. S. Corporation tax... $ 150.00 
Uae cennne ta ee 835.57 
Idaho Income tax _..--..-.... 123.08 
Total interest and taxes. $10,032.25 
or 66% 
Apply on debt $ 4,967.75 





If the debt is paid off in four years the 
following amounts would be paid out for 
interest and taxes. To discharge $100,000 
of debt it would be necessary to have net 
earnings on sheep of $149,060. 











Interest $16,250.00 
State and County tax _.___.___ 9,200.00 
Automobile tax 324.00 
State Corporation tax... 170.00 
$25,944.00 
U. S. Corporation tax. $ 600.00 
U. S. Excess profit__..._____. 1,250.00 
U. S. Income tax 1334%_ 15,950.00 
State Income tax_.__ 5,316.60 
Total $49,060.60 


or 50% of debt 
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Tre first half of January proved to be a very quiet 

period in wool-distributing centers. But the second 
half was sufficiently active to round out a very satis- 
factory month. Naturally with available supplies so 
drastically reduced, volume sales could not be consum- 
mated, although some of the larger units in the mill 
trade bought very liberally. The wool now left in dis- 
tributors’ hands naturally consists more or less of odds 
and ends not so easily salable, but is sure to disappear 
before very long. 

Prices are extremely strong and still somewhat 
under foreign parity. The whole situation, therefore, 
is about as healthy as it could be and offers much of 
encouragement for the new season. 

That the private wool trade is looking with con- 
fidence to the future is proven by continued efforts on 
its part to contract the 1934 clip; so far the tonnage so 
tied up appears to be small. Prices offered in the West 
range from 25 to 30 cents, which would compare ap- 
proximately with values obtainable in the Boston market 
at this time. With available supplies so drastically 
reduced, the assurance of a shorter world production, 
and the evident determination of the National Adminis- 
tration to continue its program to raise commodity 
values to higher levels, it would seem that the confidence 
in the future value of wool is well-founded. 

At the risk of repetition, we urge the growers in all 
sections of the country to take advantage of the favor- 
able factors in the present situation. The cost of com- 
parable foreign wool out of bond in any American port 
of entry, less legitimate deductions for superior prepara- 
tion, should be the value of America-grown wool. This, 
however, cannot be obtained so long as the growers set 
a price at their shearing pens under importing parity. 





Parity Wool Prices 


RECENT quotations from the Boston wool market 
show that some grades are selling below parity with 
foreign markets. That is, Boston prices are less than 
the sum of London prices and the American tariff. 
In October Boston prices on fine staple wools were 
at full parity, that is, the duty was fully effective. 


The National Wool Marketing Corporation 
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Domestic fine staple wool was selling at 85 cents clean. 
Similar Australian wools, in bond at Boston, were quoted 
at 60 cents, or 94 cents after payment of the duty. Be- 
cause of partial sorting and of better spinning qualities 
in some cases, these foreign wools are considered by the 
mills to be 10 per cent more valuable than domestics. 
Deducting 10 per cent from 94 gives 85 cents as the 
October parity price for home-grown fine staple. That 
was the figure actually quoted on such wool at that time. 
Prices were at parity and the tariff fully effective for the 
grower. 

When prices are at full parity the manufacturer 
has nothing to gain by buying domestic wool in pref- 
erence to foreign. At the high point of the market last 
fall some mills placed orders abroad because the price 
was the same and they expected a later shortage in Bos- 
ton of the type of wool they needed. 

At it happened, things slowed down a good deal in 
the American wool and goods trades while foreign mar- 
kets continued to advance, as they still are doing. In 
January some small lots of imported wools were with- 
drawn from bond and exported to Europe. During the 
first week of this year less than three million pounds of 
grease wool changed hands.in American markets. Mills 
had some supplies remaining from earlier purchases and 
were waiting to see how things developed in the goods 
demand. Also they preferred to know more about the 
country’s future monetary policy before investing 
further. Such a market condition does not permit com- 
mission houses or dealers to advance prices. That can 
only be done on an active market. At the’same time 
imports are checked and mills do not place orders for 
wool abroad. 


Conditions improved as we got farther into the 
new year and during the third week over eight million 
pounds of 1933 domestic wools were sold. Less than 
sixty million pounds remained on hand. This is about 
equal to recent rate of consumption for two months. 
And it is some weeks before even small shipments will 
begin to arrive from Arizona or Texas. 

The strong situation in foreign markets, and belief 
that there will be an active goods trade in 1934 has 
given dealers confidence in later prices. Some of them 
already have made western contracts at figures that an- 
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ticipate higher prices in Boston by shearing time. No 
one looks for a repetition of the 1933 rapid advances 
but some further improvement is indicated. Only a 
general setback in business would justify a decline and 
the general expectation is for general improvement in 
prices and all business activity. 

In such a situation the grower’s safety lies in getting 
his wool to the market when it is ready, in the hands of 
a concern which he feels will get for him the full market 
price and that will assess only fair and reasonable charges 
for the service rendered. 





Nearly 100 million pounds of wool on which loans 
are carried by the Farm Credit Administration will be 
consigned under the 1934 plan which it has been an- 
nounced will be renewed along the same lines as last year. 
Prospects are that larger amounts of free wool will be 
consigned than was the case last year. With promised 
cooperation by approved consignees in the maintenance 
of best possible prices on both their free and consigned 
wools, a steady market is to be expected, even if market 
advances do not take place. Under such a market con- 
dition it is greatly to the advantage of every grower 
whose creditors will agree, to own his wool until it is 
shorn and then place it on consignment with the house 
of his choice. 





Address Delivered by General Manager 
Embach Before Annual Convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association 


cz IS indeed a pleasure to be privileged to address you 
on this occasion. 


Within the short space of one year we have seen a 
most extraordinary change in the conditions affecting 
your industry. Despair has given place to hope; plants 
and homes threatened with foreclosures have been saved; 
the immediate future seems to hold the promise of much 
good for those who have survived the trials of the past 
few years; the wool-growing industry is once more dis- 
playing its wonderful recuperative powers and is staging 
a comeback not equaled by any other agricultural 
product. 

After the depression of 1920 the Federal govern- 
ment came to the aid of the industry and saved it 
from ruin through the operations of the War Finance 
Corporation. Until then your local banks had been 
compelled to carry the whole burden of financing 
your operations. You had fairly well recovered from 
the effects of the 1920 experience when another 
depression, more severe than any previously experi- 
enced, came upon the country in 1930. Once more 
the Federal Government stepped in and with its Re- 
construction Finance Corporation saved your industry 
from destruction. A permanent banking system for 
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agriculture in its broad sense is now being perfected and 
will, in my judgment, meet your every need. 

In 1923 the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks were 
established; their function being to finance agricultural 
products while in transit or in storage. These agencies 
enabled you to market your products more efficiently 
through co-operative channels and have long since 
proven their value to your industry. Thus we find that 
the lessons of the past have not been in vain; but the 
important fact to remember is that these protective for- 
ward steps could never have been taken had you not 
had organizations such as the National Wool Growers 
Association to fight for and to protect your interests. 


Coming down to the present: It must be encour- 
aging to you growers to observe the trend of wool 
prices during the past year. Their movement has been 
consistently upward. A study of the causes responsible 
for this healthy condition should be profitable to every- 
one interested in the welfare of the wool-growing in- 
dustry. 

In July, 1932, the prices obtainable for American- 
grown wool had reached the lowest levels in 40 years. 
The protection afforded by the best tariff law ever 
enacted for this commodity was entirely lost. In August 
of that year the growers’ organization, which I repre- 
sent, began a systematic effort to advance values and in 
its efforts in this direction solicited the aid of the private 
wool trade. Many meetings were held and general in- 
terest in the movement was gradually created. The result 
was that by September prices were advanced so that the 
protective tariff became at least partly effective. The 
National at that time held a goodly portion of the do- 
mestic clip and naturally exerted considerable influence 
in our distributing centers. 

For the balance of the year 1932 wool held the ad- 
vances made during August and September, while all 
other commodities declined. Then followed a brief 
period of business stagnation reaching its lowest levels 
during January and February of 1933 at which time 
the people of the United States were paralyzed with 
fear; funds were withdrawn from the banks and hoard- 
ed; banks failed in large numbers; railroads and indus- 
trial corporations were threatened with bankruptcy. On 
March 7, all the banks of the country were closed. The 
seriousness of our economic problems was then brought 
home to everyone. But even at that crucial moment, 
and for some months preceding, the National felt justi- 
fied in entertaining some hope for the future and in its 
efforts to aid the wool-growing industry consistently 
urged the growers not to become panicky or to dispose 
of their clips at whatever they would bring but to hold 
them until shearing time. The National felt justified 
in assuming this attitude mainly because consumer buy- 
ing had been so long deferred and so severely restricted 
that a change for the better, in its judgment, seemed in- 
evitable. That its judgment was well-founded was soon 
proven. 
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The banks began to re-open on March 13 and under 
the leadership of a courageous national administration, 
some degree of confidence began to develop. Unfortun- 
ately, many growers for one reason or another felt 
obliged to part with their clips weeks in advance of 
shearing. Wool thus cheaply bought could again he 
turned, irrespective of actual values, at substantial 
profits. Under such conditions the Boston market could 
not advance as rapidly as was subsequently the case in 
many producing sections. 

Then followed shortly after the re-opening of the 
banks the now well-known order of Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., at that time Chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, later Governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, and now Secretary of the Treasury, to withhold 
from the market all wool pledged to the Regional Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporations or re-discounting agencies 
of the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks. This move 
at first was strenuously objected to by many growers 
and livestock bankers in the West, but proved to be the 
salvation of your industry. Talk of coming inflation 
was heard. This, added to the apparent lack of accurate 
information as to the amount of wool that would be 
withheld from the market, inspired the private wool 
trade to secure as much as possible of the “free” wool 
and real competition for such wool rapidly developed. 
You are all familiar with what subsequently happened. 
Prices advanced by leaps and bounds. In our judgment 
the Morgenthau order was the most constructive step 
that could have been taken in the interest of the in- 
dustry. 

To the National Wool Marketing Corporation a 
goodly share of the responsibility for the issuance of this 
order was at first charged. To be frank with you, we 
do not plead immunity in this respect. For some months 
prior to March we had discussed with officials of the 
R. F. C. the advisability of such action and had given 
to it our unqualified approval. The National realized 
that to make a portion of this tonnage available to mem- 
bers of the private wool trade whom the authorities 
would approve might unfavorably affect its tonnage in 
1933, but this it was willing to chance if thereby the 
growers could be benefited. We now feel that a real 
first-class job was done for your industry. 

Simultaneously with the issuance of the Morgen- 
thau order was created the Wool Advisory Committee, 
the principal duty of which was to see that all gov- 
ernment wool would be marketed to orderly mill de- 
mand and at prices justified by conditions as they would 
develop. I have been privileged to act as Chairman of 
this Committee since its organization, and in my work 
have been ably assisted by Robert L. Turnbull, of the 
firm of Dewey,Gould & Co. of Boston, and your efficient 
secretary, Fred R. Marshall. The Committee has held 
many meetings and employed thoroughly trained wool 
men to appraise the values of individual clips as well as 
an efficient personnel to keep in the closest touch with 
all sales. When the work of this Committee is generally 
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understood I think its accomplishments will merit your 
approval. 

The result of what has been undertaken in behalf 
of your industry is best proven by the fact that prices 
have advanced consistently since early March and have 
held every advance without interruption. We will 
again cite for illustration your Territory fine staple 
wool: In early March this was quoted in the Boston 
market at 41 cents, scoured basis; on March 18 at 46 
cents; April 29 at 51 cents; May 27 at 66 cents; June 
24 at 72 cents; July 29 at 79cents;August 26 at 81 
cents; September 30 at 84 cents; and on December 23 
at 88 cents,—an advance of 117 per cent in ten months. 

In the same period half-blood combing advanced 
from 38 cents to 85 cents, three-eights-blood combing 
from 37 to 8114 cents; quarter-blood combing from 
33 to 74 cents. It is conceded, of course, that the 
strength displayed in all foreign markets in recent months 
has helped to sustain values at home, but the steady im- 
provement could never have taken place without the 
help of the constructive measures heretofore referred to. 

It is my opinion that the destructive influences of 
sudden and unwarranted price fluctuations could be at 
least minimized through the development of modern 
business organization within your industry. If the pro- 
duction of wool is to be carried on with a reasonable as- 
surance of success the growers must depart from their 
individualistic tendencies and by modernizing their mar- 
keting policies follow the lead of the principal indus- 
tries of the country and gradually get down to collec- 
tive action. 

The National was baptized under fire, but no good 
could come from recalling now the unfortunate market 
conditions with which it had to contend during the first 
two years of its existence. Out of the trials of the past 
few years has come a stronger National with a record 
of achievements of which it may feel justly proud. Here- 
after it must be judged by the kind of service it is able 
to render to the wool growers of the United States. 

You may accept my pledge that the National will 
strive in every way to merit your confidence and sup- 
port. Its affairs, however, must be conducted on sound 
business principles otherwise it cannot succeed. What 
it most needs for growth in size and influence is an ac- 
tive participating membership interest. Let it not be 
forgotten that the National belongs to the growers who 
ship their wool to it for sale and that its fate is in their 
hands. 

I am pleased to report that the Unit Marketing 
Plan, now in operation for the second season, is proving 
an unqualified success. To our shippers in 1932 we were 
able at the end of the season to distribute approximately 
one-half million dollars in Patronage Dividends. Under 
this Plan all the growers participating are given an op- 
portunity to benefit from any price advances during the 
season, as well as from any reduction in handling costs 
which the Plan makes possible. It is true that final ac- 
counting may be somewhat delayed under this plan but 
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since the National is prepared to advance up to 75 per 
cent of estimated market values at the time of shipment, 
and that further additional partial payments are made 
as rapidly as wool is sold and the funds become available 
any delay in final accounting would seem of little con- 
sequence in connection with the higher returns the plan 
makes possible. The final outcome for 1932 met with 
general satisfaction in every section of the country. 

As to the 1933 wool, we have within the past week 
distributed to the growers whose clips were handled un- 
der the Unit Marketing Plan additional funds to bring 
their advances up to 90 per cent of the values of their 
respective clips as shown by statements of participation 
rendered. As soon as the small balance of wool now re- 
maining unsold can be disposed of, a further payment of 
10 per cent will be made. It is still too early to estimate 
what the next Patronage Dividend will be, as the season’s 
work must first be completed; but we feel reasonably 
certain that it will be in substantial amount. 

Another item of interest to you is that a substantial 
start has been made towards creating working capital 
for the National. We are now prepared to make pre- 
shearing loans when desired, and will be amply financed 
to make commodity advances when shearing begins. 

The National now has an enviable line of mill cus- 
tomers and is thus assured of a dependable outlet for any 
and all wool it may receive. I, therefore, feel that we 
have every reason to look hopefully to the future. 


Without professing ability to see any great distance 
into the future, we nevertheless feel that the coming 
year has much to offer as a reward to the grower who 
has the courage and willingness to take advantage of 
favorable opportunities for profit. There will be no 
carryover of old wool selling in this market below for- 
eign parity. Clearances at the principal foreign sales 
have been entirely satisfactory. Inventories according 
to reports usually reliable are not being built up. The 
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world wool production for the 1933-34 season is esti- 
mated at 300 million pounds under that of the previous 
season. Consumer buying power is being re-established 
as men and women in large number leave the armies of 
the unemployed and again find themselves back in use- 
ful occupations. The outpouring of public funds to 
create jobs seems destined to continue. Efforts to re- 
store general commodity values to the 1926 levels are 
still being made. General business conditions are show- 
ing improvement. Mill consumption of wool which 
reached the highest levels ever recorded last summer 
could taper off very considerably without creating an 
unfavorable supply situation. 

In conclusion, let me make it very plain that the 
National does not claim ability to perform miracles or 
to do the impossible, although almost like a miracle 
sounds the report of a large grower in a western state, 
voluntarily rendered, that he profited to the extent of 
$50,000 by shipping his wool to the National in 1933 
instead of selling it to the highest bidder at home. A 
profit of this magnitude would compensate for many 
disappointments that might occur in unfavorable sea- 
sons. Nevertheless, the National cannot sell wool at more 
than its value at the time of sale. Mill buyers also know 
their business. What the National can do and eternally 
strives to do is to market each clip on its own individual 
merits whether large or small at its value at the time of 
sale. This, I believe, is all that any reasonable grower 
will expect from his own organization. 





Correction 


HE National Wool Grower makes its full share of errors, but we 

do not recall ever going over in such a big way in this connec- 
tion, as we did in the National Wool Marketing section of the Janu- 
ary issue, page 26. The error occurred in the middle-page title, 
which should have read “President Mayer’s Address to the Stock- 
holders,” instead of “President Kincaid’s Address* * *.” 


























RAMBOUILLET CHAMPIONS AT THE OGDEN SHOW 
“Duke,” the Champion Ram, is a yearling, exhibited by John K. Madsen. The Ewe Champion, “Utah Bell," was also 


bred and exhibited by Madsen. 








State Wool 


Programs and Official Actions of Wool Growers in Idaho, Utah and Washington 


HE report of the Montana con- 

vention, held at Billings, Janu- 
ary 29 and 30, was not received in 
time for this issue. There was a 
large attendance. Mr. W. G. Gil- 
bert was elected president. Full 
report will be given in the March 
issue. 





Idaho 


An air of encouragement and con- 
fidence in the future characterized 
the large turnout of wool growers at 
the Forty-first Annual Convention 
of the Idaho Wool Growers Associ- 
ation held at Pocatello, January 
11-13. 

The Idaho Association adheres to 
the good custom of doing the most 
of its committee work before the be- 
ginning of the convention program. 
The various committees were in ses- 
sion on the evening of the 11th. The 
substance of their statements and 
recommendations appears in the lat- 
ter part of this report. 

The advantages of Pocatello as a 
distribution center were presented 
by Mayor C. A. Brown, who, in the 
course of his address of welcome, also 
advocated the processing of wool and 
lamb closer to the points of pro- 
duction. 


President's Address 


President D. Sid Smith, who was 
later elected for a fourth term as 
president of the association, delivered 
a scholarly and comprehensive ad- 
dress. He dealt with the questions 
of forest grazing fees, public domain, 
processing taxes, tariff, marketing 
charges, and finances. The position 
taken by the Idaho men this year in 
respect to the public domain is a ma- 
terial modification of expressions of 
former years. On this subject, 
President Smith said: 


Since it does not seem to be the disposi- 
tion of the administration to turn over pub- 
lic lands in their entirety to the western 
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states, as was done long ago to the eastern 
states, I feel that our public lands committee 
should give careful consideration to the vari- 
ous proposals for public domain manage- 
ment in order that suitable and satisfactory 
recommendations may be made at the meet- 
ing of the National Association next week. 
Any bill, to be acceptable, must carry safe- 
guards as to the maximum cost to users; 
and no charges should be made until users 
began, to benefit from the new range man- 
agement; and all users should be required 
to meet certain reasonable eligibility require- 
ments of land holding, operation facilities, 
responsibility and so forth. Our industry 
is vitally interested in any public domain 
legislation and we must not permit our- 
selves to be caught napping. 


Suggesting the basing of market- 
ing charges upon lamb values, Presi- 
dent Smith said that “some kind of 
an adjustment should be made, pref- 
erably one whereby the market costs 
would be based on the price of lambs. 
The commission house’s cut should 
come out of the wool grower’s profit 
and not out of his capital invest- 
ment.” ‘The payment by packers of 
premiums upon handy-weight, well- 
finished lambs was urged as neces- 
sary to an increase of marketing of 
the most popular type of lambs. 


In regretting the early closing of 
the R. A. C. C.’s as had been an- 
nounced, and in expressing growers’ 
lack of enthusiasm over stock owner- 
ship in the new production credit as- 
sociations, President Smith urged, 
however, that “it is our obligation to 
utilize the credit facilities offered 
under the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion as efficiently and as econom- 
ically as possible, endeavoring 
through the operations of the cor- 
porations to provide sane and sound 
financing for the livestock industry.” 


Commendation was given to the 
work of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. Asa criticism of some 
phases of Washington affairs, and 
particularly of Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration activities, a 
challenge to the industry for better 
effort and a demand for confidence 


and constructive action was voiced. 

President Smith concluded with 
the following: | 

I would like to say the coming year de- 
mands of us much the same degree of pa- 
triotism, courage and loyalty as was shown 
in the war-troubled year of 1918. Our ene- 
mies now, however, are the forces of econ- 
omic distress, human suffering, poverty, in- 
decision and uncertainty. The demand is 
for courage and faith to forestall a break- 
down in our national economic structure. 
Our nation will come out of this depression 
and we wool growers desire to and will do 
our part to the end that prosperity may 
again return, thereby preserving the high 
ideals and principles of the American people. 

The Program 


Educational topics were numerous 
on the convention program. Idaho’s 
Educational Tax Dollar was the 
subject of an address by Dr. R. J. 
Davis of the University of Idaho. R. 
E. Shepherd of Jerome discussed the 
proper uses of various types of land 
and urged study and support of pro- 
duction credit associations. R. C. 
Pollock discussed the work of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
of which he is general manager. The 


‘ secretary of the National Wool 


Growers Association discussed pro- 
ceedings relating to sheep under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, and 
reviewed the 1933 work of the Wool 
Advisory Committee. 

Among the other speakers were R. 
H. Rutledge of the regional forest 
office at Ogden, W. W. Deal, Master 
of the Idaho State Grange, and T. B. 
Murray, in charge of Biological Sur- 
vey work in Idaho. Thomas G. 
Marshall of Belvidere, Illinois, gave 
a very interesting talk on the “Filling 
and Fattening of Lambs for Market- 
ing.” He was followed by W. A. 
Netsch of Armour and Company, 
Chicago, with a discussion of the 
“Lamb Market Retrospect and 
Prospects.” 

In the business session, President 
Smith was reelected, and A. H. 
Caine chosen as vice president by ac- 
clamation, following a character- 
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since the National is prepared to advance up to 75 per 
cent of estimated market values at the time of shipment, 
and that further additional partial payments are made 
as rapidly as wool is sold and the funds become available 
any delay in final accounting would seem of little con- 
sequence in connection with the higher returns the plan 
makes possible. The final outcome for 1932 met with 
general satisfaction in every section of the country. 

As to the 1933 wool, we have within the past week 
distributed to the growers whose clips were handled un- 
der the Unit Marketing Plan additional funds to bring 
their advances up to 90 per cent of the values of their 
respective clips as shown by statements of participation 
rendered. As soon as the small balance of wool now re- 
maining unsold can be disposed of, a further payment of 
10 per cent will be made. It is still too early to estimate 
what the next Patronage Dividend will be, as the season’s 
work must first be completed; but we feel reasonably 
certain that it will be in substantial amount. 

Another item of interest to you is that a substantial 
start has been made towards creating working capital 
for the National. We are now prepared to make pre- 
shearing loans when desired, and will be amply financed 
to make commodity advances when shearing begins. 

The National now has an enviable line of mill cus- 
tomers and is thus assured of a dependable outlet for any 
and all wool it may receive. I, therefore, feel that we 
have every reason to look hopefully to the future. 

Without professing ability to see any great distance 
into the future, we nevertheless feel that the coming 
year has much to offer as a reward to the grower who 
has the courage and willingness to take advantage of 
favorable opportunities for profit. There will be no 
carryover of old wool selling in this market below for- 
eign parity. Clearances at the principal foreign sales 
have been entirely satisfactory. Inventories according 
to reports usually reliable are not being built up. The 
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world wool production for the 1933-34 season is esti- 
mated at 300 million pounds under that of the previous 
season. Consumer buying power is being re-established 
as men and women in large number leave the armies of 
the unemployed and again find themselves back in use- 
ful occupations. The outpouring of public funds to 
create jobs seems destined to continue. Efforts to re- 
store general commodity values to the 1926 levels are 
still being made. General business conditions are show- 
ing improvement. Mill consumption of wool which 
reached the highest levels ever recorded last summer 
could taper off very considerably without creating an 
unfavorable supply situation. 

In conclusion, let me make it very plain that the 
National does not claim ability to perform miracles or 
to do the impossible, although almost like a miracle 
sounds the report of a large grower in a western state, 
voluntarily rendered, that he profited to the extent of 
$50,000 by shipping his wool to the National in 1933 
instead of selling it to the highest bidder at home. A 
profit of this magnitude would compensate for many 
disappointments that might occur in unfavorable sea- 
sons. Nevertheless, the National cannot sell wool at more 
than its value at the time of sale. Mill buyers also know 
their business. What the National can do and eternally 
strives to do is to market each clip on its own individual 
merits whether large or small at its value at the time of 
sale. This, I believe, is all that any reasonable grower 
will expect from his own organization. 





Correction 


HE National Wool Grower makes its full share of errors, but we 

do not recall ever going over in such a big way in this connec- 
tion, as we did in the National Wool Marketing section of the Janu- 
ary issue, page 26. The error occurred in the middle-page title, 
which should have read “President Mayer’s Address to the Stock- 
holders,” instead of ‘President Kincaid’s Address* * *.” 
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"Duke," the Champion Ram, is a yearling, exhibited by John K. Madsen. 


RAMBOUILLET CHAMPIONS AT THE OGDEN SHOW 
The Ewe Champion, "Utah Bell," was also bred and exhibited by Madsen. 
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[TE report of the Montana con- 

vention, held at Billings, Janu- 
ary 29 and 30, was not received in 
time for this issue. There was a 
large attendance. Mr. W. G. Gil- 
bert was elected president. Full 
report will be given in the March 
issue. 





Idaho 


An air of encouragement and con- 
fidence in the future characterized 
the large turnout of wool growers at 
the Forty-first Annual Convention 
of the Idaho Wool Growers Associ- 
ation held at Pocatello, January 
11-13. 

The Idaho Association adheres to 
the good custom of doing the most 
of its committee work before the be- 
ginning of the convention program. 
The various committees were in ses- 
sion on the evening of the 11th. The 
substance of their statements and 
recommendations appears in the lat- 
ter part of this report. 

The advantages of Pocatello as a 
distribution center were presented 
by Mayor C. A. Brown, who, in the 
course of his address of welcome, also 
advocated the processing of wool and 
lamb closer to the points of pro- 
duction. 


President's Address 
President D. Sid Smith, who was 


later elected for a fourth term as 
president of the association, delivered 
a scholarly and comprehensive ad- 
dress. He dealt with the questions 
of forest grazing fees, public domain, 
processing taxes, tariff, marketing 
charges, and finances. The position 
taken by the Idaho men this year in 
respect to the public domain is a ma- 
terial modification of expressions of 
former years. On this subject, 
President Smith said: 


Since it does not seem to be the disposi- 
tion of the administration to turn over pub- 
lic lands in their entirety to the western 
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states, as was done long ago to the eastern 
states, I feel that our public lands committee 
should give careful consideration to the vari- 
ous proposals for public domain manage- 
ment in order that suitable and satisfactory 
recommendations may be made at the meet- 
ing of the National Association next week. 
Any bill, to be acceptable, must carry safe- 
guards as to the maximum cost to users; 
and no charges should be made until users 
began to benefit from the new range man- 
agement; and all users should be required 
to meet certain reasonable eligibility require- 
ments of land holding, operation facilities, 
responsibility and so forth. Our industry 
is vitally interested in any public domain 
legislation and we must not permit our- 
selves to be caught napping. 


Suggesting the basing of market- 
ing charges upon lamb values, Presi- 
dent Smith said that “some kind of 
an adjustment should be made, pref- 
erably one whereby the market costs 
would be based on the price of lambs. 
The commission house’s cut should 
come out of the wool grower’s profit 
and not out of his capital invest- 
ment.” ‘The payment by packers of 
premiums upon handy-weight, well- 
finished lambs was urged as neces- 
sary to an increase of marketing of 
the most popular type of lambs. 


In regretting the early closing of 
the R. A. C. C.’s as had been an- 
nounced, and in expressing growers’ 
lack of enthusiasm over stock owner- 
ship in the new production credit as- 
sociations, President Smith urged, 
however, that “it is our obligation to 
utilize the credit facilities offered 
under the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion as efficiently and as econom- 
ically as possible, endeavoring 
through the operations of the cor- 
porations to provide sane and sound 
financing for the livestock industry.” 


Commendation was given to the 
work of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. As a criticism of some 
phases of Washington affairs, and 
particularly of Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration activities, a 
challenge to the industry for better 
effort and a demand for confidence 
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and constructive action was voiced. 

President Smith concluded with 
the following: . 

I would like to say the coming year de- 
mands of us much the same degree of pa- 
triotism, courage and loyalty as was shown 
in the war-troubled year of 1918. Our ene- 
mies now, however, are the forces of econ- 
omic distress, human suffering, poverty, in- 
decision and uncertainty. The demand is 
for courage and faith to forestall a break- 
down in our national economic structure. 
Our nation will come out of this depression 
and we wool growers desire to and will do 
our part to the end that prosperity may 
again return, thereby preserving the high 
ideals and principles of the American people. 


The Program 


Educational topics were numerous 
on the convention program. Idaho’s 
Educational Tax Dollar was the 
subject of an address by Dr. R. J. 
Davis of the University of Idaho. R. 
E. Shepherd of Jerome discussed the 
proper uses of various types of land 
and urged study and support of pro- 
duction credit associations. R. C. 
Pollock discussed the work of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
of which he is general manager. The 


‘secretary of the National Wool 


Growers Association discussed pro- 
ceedings relating to sheep under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, and 
reviewed the 1933 work of the Wool 
Advisory Committee. 

Among the other speakers were R. 
H. Rutledge of the regional forest 
office at Ogden, W. W. Deal, Master 
of the Idaho State Grange, and T. B. 
Murray, in charge of Biological Sur- 
vey work in Idaho. Thomas G. 
Marshall of Belvidere, Illinois, gave 
a very interesting talk on the “Filling 
and Fattening of Lambs for Market- 
ing.” He was followed by W. A. 
Netsch of Armour and Company, 
Chicago, with a discussion of the 
“Lamb Market Retrospect and 
Prospects.” 

In the business session, President 
Smith was reelected, and A. H. 
Caine chosen as vice president by ac- 
clamation, following a character- 
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istically instructive and humorous 
talk by Dr. S. W. McClure. 


Committee Reports and 
Resolutions 


The report of the Committee on 
Public Lands was presented by Clyde 
Bacon. It was voted that “if, in the 
judgment of the Federal govern- 
ment, Federal control of the public 
domain is desirable, that the follow- 
ing points be specifically provided 
for and made part of such a plan: 


1. That the system of control be similar 
to that now in effect on the National For- 
ests except that it be modified as to indi- 
vidual allotments and intensity of adminis- 
tration to suit the peculiar conditions of the 
character of land involved in the various 
localities. 


2. That advisory boards of local users 
be provided with authority to cooperate with 
Federal agencies in working out the admin- 
istration regulations for the respective 
localities. 

3. That preference in the use of the 
range be provided for local’ residents and for 
prior users owning ranch properties. 


4. That adequate funds be provided for 
rehabilitation of the range and construction 
of range improvements. 

The report on public lands also 
asked that no fees be charged for the 
first five years, and that their admin- 
istration be placed under the direc- 
tion of the Forest Service. 


The report of the Committee on 
Lamb Marketing was presented by 
Charles W. Abbot. This report op- 
posed the placing of any processing 
or compensatory taxes on lambs, and 
protested the admission of any for- 
eign meats to American markets. 
Request was made for prompter ac- 
tion by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in proceedings for the deter- 
mination of reasonable stockyards 
and commission charges. The rail- 
roads were called upon to reinstate 
sale-in-transit arrangements at the 
river markets. Reduction of rates 
on dressed meats being shipped west- 
bound was opposed, and the actions 
of Denver, and Ogden interests favor- 
ing such reductions were criticized. 

Appreciation was expressed for the 
work in promoting lamb consump- 
tion as carried on by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, the wool 
growers’ auxiliary organizations, and 





Miss Marion Hepworth of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho. 

The report of the special Commit- 
tee on General Operations was given 
by F. S. Gedney. It disapproved any 
early attempt to reach an agreement 
as to 1934 shearing rates and recom- 
mended a later meeting for that 
purpose. 

The report of the Committee on 
Predatory Animals was presented by 
Ben L. Evans. Active association 
work for the securing of appropria- 
tions for the predatory animal an 
rodent control work carried on by 
the Biological Survey in amounts 
larger than were presented to Con- 
gress in the official estimates was 
called for. It was also asked that “all 
predatory animal control activities 
be supervised by the United States 
Biological Survey.” A committee 
was appointed to meet with the Civil 
Works Administrator to urge the 
employment of at least 100 men for 
predatory animal and rodent control 
work. Special commendation was 
expressed for Dr. J. S. Dade, who is 
the inspector in charge of the state 
sheep commission. 

The report of the Cost of Produc- 
tion Committee presented 1932 cost 
figures based on rates from 9,000,000 
pounds of wool and 800,000 lambs; 
1932 receipts per ewe were $4.07, 
and expenses, $6.20. An extraordi- 
nary increase in the death of ewes 
in 1932 was shown as a result of the 
lack of ewe lambs for replacement 
of older ewes. 

The report of the Committee on 
Freight Rates, Stock Yards, and Feed 
Yards was given by R. C. Rich and 
also called for the extension of sale- 
in-transit privileges to the river mar- 
kets. Joint line rates for shipments 
of Idaho sheep through Ogden and 
Salt Lake with feed-in-transit priv- 
ileges on Colorado summer ranges 
were asked. 


The report characterized as unfair 
the handling charge of $1.00 per car 
collected at some Nebraska feed 
yards. The railroads were com- 
mended for their efficient service, 
and shippers were urged to be pre- 
pared to load promptly and to avoid 
duplication of orders for cars. 
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The report of the Wool Marketing 
Committee was submitted by W. H. 
Philbrick. It commended the Farm 
Credit Administration plan of han- 
dling 1933 wools and urged its con- 
tinuation this year. It was also 
asked that all approved consignees 
give the Farm Credit Administration 
full access to all books and records 
covering wool transactions. Also, 
that each approved wool consignee 
submit a full list of its field repre- 
sentatives to the secretary of each 
state wool growers’ association. 





Utah 
UT4H sheepmen held their twen- 


ty-seventh annual convention 
on January 15, the day before the 
opening of the National Convention 
at Salt Lake City. President Jorgen- 
sen conducted the sessions in a pleas- 
ing and helpful style, and was re- 
elected for another term. 

Governor Henry H. Blood discus- 
sed the subject of “Public Domain in 
Utah.” The Governor showed com- 
plete familiarity with the various as- 
pects of public domain grazing as 
well as with the position of sports- 
men’s organizations who are asking 
that advisory grazing boards, as call- 
ed for by the Taylor Bill, shall in ad- 
dition to stockmen, include repre- 
sentatives of sportsmen and natural 
resource organizations. On this sub- 
ject, the report presented by Sylves- 
ter Broadbent, committee chairman, 
states: 

Since the last annual meeting of the Utah 
State Woolgrowers, the association has been 
active in the creation of various local graz- 
ing units throughout the state, and has dili- 
gently worked for legislation that would 
give Federal control of the public domain, 
and has been willing to accept in lieu thereof 
the withdrawal of the units which have been 
established and Federal control in the State 
of Utah on said units. On February 8, 
1933, through the untiring efforts of Ex- 
Congressman Colton, the Colton Bill, H. R. 
11816, was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Congress adjourned before the 
bill reached the Senate. The same bill, how- 
ever, was introduced by Representative 
Taylor in a special session called by President 
Roosevelt. It was sponsored by the Admin- 
istration, and had the approval of Secretary 
of Interior Ickes. Due to opposition because 
of conditions which had nothing to do with 
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the bill, the same was defeated in committee. 
It is quite evident, however, that consider- 
able progress has been made. It is also 
evident that if the public domain is to be 
administered by the Federal Government, 
government aid can be had in improving 
of trails, roads and waterholes. 

Your association has at various times 
endeavored to secure the aid of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the Public Works Ad- 
ministration and the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration, in improvements on the public do- 
main. In this matter we were greatly aided 
by Governor Henry H. Blood, Congressman 
Robinson, and Congressman Murdock. We 
feel confident that the work which has been 
done will eventually result in these im- 
provements being done through public 
funds. 

We therefore recommend that the Ad- 
ministration be appealed to and that our 
delegation in Congress be respectfully re- 
quested to secure legislation for Federal 
control of the public domain. 

We further recommend that every effort 
be put forth to secure some of the public 
funds which are now being expended, in 
the interest of increased employment, for 
the improvement and development of the 
public domain. 

On September 26, 1933, the Department 
of Interior approved the recommendation 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, for 
the withdrawal of approximately 1,800,000 
acres of land located in Uintah and immedi- 
ately adjoining counties, as a grazing re- 
serve for the Uncompahgre Ute Indians. 
Under date of November 27, 1933, Fred 
W. Johnson, commissioner of the Land 
Office, issued an order withdrawing the 
same for the aid of proposed legislation. 
This would deprive many livestock men of 
their winter range which they have used 
for many years. 

We therefore recommend that said lands 
be not withdrawn, but that the present oc- 
cupants be permitted to continue the usage 
of the same, and that our members in 
Congress and Governor Henry H. Blood be 
appealed to to assist in cancelling said order 
of withdrawal. 

We also recommend that our association 
intercede with the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office and the President of the 
United States against this said withdrawal, 
or any other withdrawal of public land 
which will adversely affect the best inter- 
ests of the sheep and cattle industries. 

The convention demanded the 
restoration of at least the former 
Federal appropriations for the work 
of the Biological Survey, and ex- 
pressed great appreciation of the 
Civil Works Administration, which 
in cooperation with the Biological 
Survey, is now employing over 80 
men on predatory animal work in 
Utah. Strong opposition was ex- 


pressed to the creation of parks or 


preserves in which predatory animals 
are allowed to increase. 

In the report of the Committee on 
Wool Marketing, which was present- 
ed by P..C. Peterson, Jr., the Utah 
wool growers took a very firm posi- 
tion in opposition to the handling of 
wool consignments by speculative 
wool houses. It was asked that this 
matter be considered in the writing 
and approval of the wool trade code 
at Washington. In commenting fa- 
vorably upon the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration plan of handling 1933 
wools, the convention resolved “that 
an orderly system of marketing be 
effected for the 1934 clip that will 
permit efficient and intelligent mar- 
keting of the same so that the grow- 
ers may realize a greater portion of 
the consumer’s dollar.” 

A number of Utah clips had been 
contracted before the convention on 
the basis of low guaranteed advances. 
It was reported that state officials 
and receivers appointed by them for 
closed banks had been active in per- 
suading growers to accept such con- 
tracts. In criticism of this action 
the convention said: 


We resist the practice of many banks of 
the state in forcing their customers to sell 
their wool without their consent and against 
their judgment, and thus preventing the 
orderly marketing of wool. 


The report of the Committee on 
Transportation endorsed the action 
of the association in opposition to the 
effort of the D&RG Railroad to 
levy a 15 per cent increase on live- 
stock freight rates in the eastern part 
of the state. A request was also made 
upon the railroads for the granting 
of rates that would permit the mov- 
ing of livestock between summer 
and winter ranges. Opposition was 
expressed to the reduction of freight 
rates on fresh meats being shipped 
westbound unless rates on livestock 


should also be reduced. 

The action of the Utah conven- 
tion upon the shearing question is re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue (page 
34). 

Senator W. D. Candland present- 
ed the general resolutions which were 
as follows: 


Much of the advantage gained by higher 
prices received for products of the wool- 
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growing industry was offset by the seri- 
ous winter losses and small lamb crop by 
reason of the extreme weather conditions, 
and can in no way even start to liquidate 
the indebtedness which they incurred dur- 
ing the low price period. cyst 
The wool-growing industry is vital and 
important to the success of the United 
States, and can only be continued through 
adequate tariffs on the products thereof. 

Be it resolved by the wool growers of Utah 
in convention assembled that we are op- 
posed to any interfering through a proces- 
sing tax, with the free movement to market 
of our products. 

That if any labor or service connected 
with the sheep industry is involved under 
industrial labor and service codes, the sheep 
industry be permitted to write the code 
rather than those dealing with the products 
and who are furnishing the services or labor 
therefor, and 

That we support the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration in their effort to finance agricul- 
ture, but that we request that grazing land 
be given due consideration as collateral 
security. 

We endorse heartily the efforts of the 
association in promoting the use of lamb 
and wool. We commend the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board for its splendid work 
and its cooperation with the Utah State 
Woolgrowers in the advertising of lamb. 

During a time when finances were low 
and your association was threatened with 
disaster by reason of organized efforts, the 
Utah State Woolgrowers and the National 
Wool Growers Associations stood by as 
sentinels on the watchtower. We wish to 
express our sincere thanks for their diligent 
efforts not only to protect the industry, but 


. to maintain it. 





Washington 


EMBERS of the Washington 
Wool Growers Association held 
their annual meeting at Yakima, 
January 25 and 26. Mr. Tom Drum- 
heller was re-elected as president for 
the 21st time, and J. F. Sears was re- 
elected as secretary. Mr. Sears has 
been ill for some time and was un- 
able to be at the convention, but was 
reported to be rapidly recovering. 
Mr. A. E. Lawsen was acting secre- 
tary during the convention. 

In addressing Washirigton wool 
growers for the 14th time, E. N. 
Kavanaugh, district forester at Port- 
land, said the present speculative de- 
mand for sheep range in the national 
forests cannot be met as the ranges 
are not elastic and no more sheep can 


be admitted than last year. He also 
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explained the new method of deter- 
mining the grazing fees whereby the 
fee will be increased or decreased ac- 
cording to the comparison of the 
price for the 12-year period from 
1920 to 1931. He said that grazing 
fees will be somewhat higher this 
season, the fees being on a propor- 
tionate basis to the returns from live- 
stock products, which this year are 
also higher. 

The association later approved a 
resolution endorsing the method of 
asking that the sheepmen be accorded 
the privilege of a late payment of 
half the fee as was done last year. 

In his talk to the convention, John 
T. Caine III of the Chicago Stock- 
yards, pointed out that with the 
prospect of wool growers’ receiving 
better prices in the next few years, 
they must be conservative and meet 
their obligations while times were 
good. 
Dr. Robert Prior, state veterinar- 
ian talked to the wool growers about 
the health conditions of sheep. He 
stated that health conditions among 
the sheep in the State of Washington 
are satisfactory with few evidences 
of disease. 

Mr. H. Stanley Coffin told the 
convention that he believed packers 
could easily pay sheepmen one to two 
cents more a pound for lambs and 
still offer meat at a price assuring 
adequate consumption. He said that 
current prices are much higher than 
those in October, yet large amounts 
of lamb are moved into consumption. 
If the packers were permitted to re- 
tail meat, the industry would obtain 
more for lamb. There is reason for 
the wool growers to feel better with 
wool prices double those of a year 
ago and lambs selling on the Chicago 
market at’9'% cents a pound. Mr. 
Coffin explained that on his trip east 
he conferred with officers of leading 
packing companies regarding condi- 
tions in the industry and studied 
lamb consumption in the large east- 
ern centers with a view to finding 
new territory for lamb. 

Mr. H. B. Embach, general man- 
ager of the National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation, addressed the 
convention. 
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The official acts of the association 
were recommended to the conven- 
tion by a single committee made up 
of V. O. McWhorter, K. O. Kohler, 
E. C. Burlingame, Grover McDoug- 
all, and Willis Hales. 

As modified and adopted by the 
convention, the report made a strong 
appeal for the placing of ship locks 
at the new Bonneville Dam now be- 
ing constructed on the Columbia 
River. Provisions for such shipping 
it was asserted would bring water 
transportation 100 miles nearer to 
Washington shearing plants and af- 
ford growers the advantage of an al- 
most exclusive water route to Bos- 
ton. The railroads were commend- 
ed for their good shipping services, 
and for the courtesy of livestock 
representatives. Objection was taken 
to the present charge of $17 per car 
for grazing in transit, and the res- 
toration of the former charge of 
$5.85 was asked. 


Appreciation was voted for the 
“splendid assistance given during the 
last year by wholesale butchers, pack- 
ers, retail butcher organizations, in- 
dividual retailers, and chain stores in 
carrying on campaigns to increase 
the demand for lamb.” Packers were 
urged to brand the best grades of 
lamb carcasses to show their quality, 
and opposition was expressed to the 
grading and branding of lamb under 
government auspices. The request 
was again made for modification of 
the Packers’ Consent Decree to per- 
mit packers affected thereby to 
handle all of their products either by 
wholesale or retail. 

The association was opposed to the 
inclusion of lamb as a basic commod- 
ity under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. Maintenance of import 
duties on livestock products was 
called for as well as continuation of 
protection on woolen goods, which 
it was asserted is necessary if growers 
are to realize the benefit of the tariff 
on raw wool. The convention also 
voted opposition “to reciprocal trade 
agreements that would admit woolen 
products without duty and in com- 
petition with domestic woolen ‘ar- 
ticles.” 

Washington wool growers have for 


many years followed the policy of 
harmony and cooperation with 
sportsmen, water users, and other in- 
terests having a stake in national for- 
est resources. A desire was voted for 
cooperation with all “conservation 
leagues in the work of maintaining 
our national forests.” Permittees 
were urged to cooperate fully with 
forest officials in the use of grazing 
permits. 

Adjustment of a shearing wage 
was left to the shearing committee, 
which recommended 11 cents and 
board, while the shearers’ union ask- 
ed 12%4 cents. In the event the 
shearers do not accept this wage, the 
committee will recommend 10 cents, 
it was announced. 

Financial support of the state and 
national wool growers’ associations 
and their programs of activity was 
voted in a resolution providing for 
an assessment of 1 cent a head on all 
lambs sold by state association mem- 
bers last year. 





Shearing Rates 


N° consideration was given to 
1934 shearing rates by the con- 
vention of the National Wool Grow- 


ers Association. It was agreed sev- 
eral years ago that the variation in 
conditions and customs which exists 
in the twelve range states makes it 
impossible and undesirable for the 
National organization to recommend 
a specific rate to be paid to sheep 
shearers. 

A number of wool growers’ or- 
ganizations were advised in recent 
months that as a result of the Sheep 
Shearers Union amalgamating with 
the American Federation of Labor, 
steps would be taken to discourage 
the public from purchasing lamb and 
woolen goods unless the sheep indus- 
try accepted rates and conditions for 
shearing in 1934 satisfactory to the 
shearers. It was also given out that 
the shearers had applied to the 
N.R.A. for a code of fair competi- 
tion which would include rates to be 
paid by those hiring sheep shearers. 

A plan of determining shearers’ 
wages on the basis of wool prices has 











been submitted to several state wool 
growers associations by A. A. Evans, 
president of the shearers’ union. The 
Wyoming convention rejected the 
plan last September. The Idaho con- 
vention favored a meeting later in 
the season for consideration of shear- 
ers’ wages. 

The Utah Association disapproved 
of basing shearers’ wages upon wool 
prices and favored, for 1934, a maxi- 
mum rate of 10 cents per head, with- 
out board, and this rate not to be ex- 
ceeded when thick combs are used. 
Utah wool growers also asked that 
shearers sign an employment con- 
tract; that each shearing corral boss 
keep a record of each shearer and file 
the same with the Secretary of the 
Utah Wool Growers Association for 
the use of interested sheepmen; that 
sheepmen encourage new men by 
giving them employment so that 
they may become experienced shear- 
ers; and that both shearing corrals 
and sheepmen use the office of the 
Utah State Woolgrowers for the pur- 
pose of hiring shearers. 

Maximum rates of 8 cents on sheep 
and § cents on goats were approved 
at a meeting of Texas sheep and goat 
raisers and warehouse men, held at 
Sonora on January 4. This is the 
rate paid to captains who contract 
with ranchmen to handle the entire 
shearing job, and furnish the machin- 
ery. Usually the shearers are paid 
one half of the amount received by 
the captain. This year the shearers 
asked 6 cents per sheep and 4 cents 
per goat for themselves. The meet- 
ing did not favor recognition of the 
union. 





Cattlemen’s Convention 
ESTERN cattlemen had a very 


largely attended and successful 
convention at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, January 11 and 12. It was 
the Thirty-Seventh Annual Conven- 
tion of the American National Live 
Stock Association. Charles E. Col- 


lins, Kit Carson, Colorado, was re- 
elected president. 

The feature of the two-day pro- 
gram of addresses and discussions 
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was the appearance of Thomas E. 
Wilson of the Chicago packing firm, 
who spoke on problems of packers, 
and the relationships of livestock 
producers and packers to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. 

Mr. Harry Petrie, in charge of the 
cattle and sheep division of the 
A.A.A., outlined the activities and 
plans of that division of the new 
government. department. Mr. Wil- 
lard D. Ellis, general agent of the 
Farm Credit Administration in the 
Eleventh District, explained recent 
changes and present policies in con- 
nection with production credit as- 
sociations, land loans, and intermedi- 
ate credit bank services. A novel 
method of association financing was 
reported by Mr. Cort Carter of Pres- 
cott, Arizona, as having recently 
been demonstrated in Arizona. A 
large number of cattlemen were can- 
vassed to furnish one calf each for 
support of their national association. 
The calves were assembled at Phoenix 
and sold by auction, netting $1,000. 

The principal topic in the minds 
of those at the convention was the 
place of cattle in the program of the 
A.A.A. At a conference held at 
Denver in August, a committee 
was organized to work with the 


A.A.A. The report of this com- 


mittee as presented to the conven- 
tion showed that very little had 
as yet been accomplished. The 
effects of government purchases of 
canned beef for use in relief work 
has been disappointing, although in 
recent weeks the volume taken off 
the market has been somewhat larger 
and may be of assistance to the gen- 
eral cattle price level. One or two 
of the larger southern cattle states 
were enthusiastically in favor of 
amendment of the law to cover cattle 
as a basic commodity, which would 
mean a program of reduced produc- 
tion as well as of payments to raisers 
from funds raised by a processing tax 
on beef. Other states were strongly 
opposed to this program. The con- 
vention took no positive action, 


leaving each state free to advocate 


its own ideas. However, the com- 
mittee of five which was in Washing- 
ton last fall was continued and has 
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recently been in contact with Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration 
officials for discussion of future ar- 
rangements. 

On the public land question, the 
American National had for several 
years stood quite strongly for some 
form of government control of graz- 
ing, such as is now set up in the Tay- 
lor Bill. The advocates of ceding the 
land to the states were stronger at 
Albuquerque, and the convention 
went on record in the following 
language: 

RESOLVED, That we favor the immediate 
enactment of a law for the final disposition 
of the remaining public domain, such dispo- 
sition to be either by the ceding of the land 
to the states, together with all mineral 
rights, except those now in a state of devel- 
opment, or by the placing of the lands in 
the hands of the state, in trust, for the pur- 
pose of disposition at as early a date as pos- 
sible, and as nearly as possible to the present 
users; sales of the land under such provision 
to be on a basis commensurate with the 
earning value of the land for grazing pur- 
poses, and proceeds from such sales to be 
divided between the federal and state gov- 
ernments on an equitable basis. Provided, 
that each state shall select one of the above 
methods for the disposition of its lands 
within a ten-year period; provided, further, 
that, in any state not electing to choose one 
of the above methods, the land shall be re- 
tained premanently by the Department of 
the Interior for lease, under such regulations 
as it may prescribe. 

In other resolutions adopted, the 
association favored a higher import 
duty on hides, a study of an .export 
debenture plan for livestock; the 
establishment of a thirteenth land 
bank district to serve Montana, Wy- 
oming, Colorado, Idaho and New 
Mexico; and opposed legislature re- 
stricting or hindering the direct mar- 
keting of livestock. 

Opposition was also expressed to 
the extensive cattle-finishing opera- 
tions carried on by the large packers. 
Continuation of the R.A.C.C.’s was 
called for as well as the renewal of 
the forest grazing permits without 
any cuts for redistribution purposes 
during the next ten years. 

Another committee report spoke 
out strongly for general reduction of 
freight rates on livestock, at the 
same time calling attention to the 
improved condition of the railroads 
through the recent reduction in pas- 
senger fares. 
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Production Credit Associations -- Their 
Organization and Operation 


An Address by Charles A. Stewart, Assistant Production Credit Commissioner, Farm Credit Administration, 
at the National Wool Growers’ Convention 


"THs article presents some im- 
portant parts of the convention 
address of Mr. Stewart, who is 
Assistant Production Credit Com- 
missioner in the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, and who for some months 
has been engaged in the organization 
of production credit associations in 
western states. Mr. Stewart has had 
extensive experience both as a prac- 
tical stock raiser and in making loans 
to producers’ organizations. 
The discussion which followed the 
address is printed in full. 


Capital for Production Credit 
Associations 


The Agricultural Credits Act appropriated 
$120,000,000 for the use of the Production 
Credit Division of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration in capitalizing production credit 
associations, which are the institutions which 
deal directly with the individual farmer. 
That farmer reaches these associations in this 
manner: The Act provides for the charter- 
ing of twelve production credit corporations, 
one in each Federal Land Bank district. It 
authorizes the Farm Credit Administration 
through the production credit corporations 
in the twelve districts to purchase stock in 
the several production credit associations or- 
ganized by farmers and stockmen. 

To date, all twelve of. the corporations 
have been organized and to date the Produc- 
tion Credit Division at Washington has pur- 
chased stock in each one of these district 
corporations, in amounts of $7,500,000. 

+t ££ & 

Twelve district production credit corpora- 
tions are in a position to provide capital for 
production credit associations. The proce- 
dure is as follows: The Act authorizes the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administration 
to issue to those applying for a charter for 
a production credit association, a national 
charter. It is provided under the Act that 
ten or more individuals that are eligible to 
borrow from a credit association may make 
application. It also provides that capital in 
a minimum amount of $5,000 may be sub- 
scribed by the Production Credit Corporation 
of the district, resulting in a credit associa- 
tion with a minimum capital of $5,000. The 
Act, however, does not state that upon re- 
ceipt of such an application for a charter, 
the Governor may necessarily issue the same. 


Consequently, the result has been that 
through the experience gained in studying 
this problem, and in organizing several dis- 
tricts, we will recognize that these districts 
must be of sufficient size so that the volume 
of loans in that particular district will afford 
earnings to the extent that the association 
may not only create the necessary reserve, as 
provided under the Act, but will eventually 
be able to pay dividends, and later on, from 
its earnings, may come an amount sufficient 
to return the stock of the Production Credit 
Corporation, leaving the association owned 
and controlled without any government re- 
strictions by the borrowers themselves. * * * 


Organization of P.C.A.'s 


After the various states are organized, the 
meetings are called and attended by all those 
that are interested, at which time, if the 
majority are in accordance as to the pro- 
cedure outlined, those that can qualify make 
application for a charter for a production 
credit association. 

Now, who can qualify for that particular 
purpose? Anyone engaged in agriculture, 
either as a land owner, or a tenant is eligible 
to become an incorporator, and is also eligible 
as a borrower. If as a landowner, it is neces- 
sary that he have active management of the 
property owned. It is necessary that he ab- 
sorb all, or share in, the profits and losses 
that may accrue to the organization during 
each year. It does not follow that he need 
be engaged exclusively in agriculture. His 
agricultural interests may be in the minority, 
but if he can meet these requirements he can 
qualify as a borrower, and also as an incor- 
porator. If he rents his property for cash, 
he cannot qualify, but the tenant can. Prac- 
tically anyone interested in agriculture is 
eligible to borrow and may become an incor- 
porator. The incorporators elect the board 
of directors, which is temporary, and later 
on, the permanent board is elected by the 
stock holders of the Production Credit As- 
sociation. Pe 

When these preliminaries are out of the 
way, and the board of directors elected from 
among its numbers, then an application is 
made to the Production Credit Corporation 
to purchase the Class “A” stock in the as- 
sociation. The associations have two classes 
of stock, one Class “A,” which anyone may 
purchase, the other Class “B,” which those 
who wish to borrow must purchase. You 
need not be a borrower to purchase Class 
“A” stock, but you must be eligible to be a 
borrower. 


Your organization when set up has no 
capital. It is unnecessary to sell any Class 
“B” stock in advance as it is provided that 
the Production Credit Corporation may fur- 
nish all the initial capital necessary to enable 
the association to subscribe for Class “A” 
stock. Then as applications come to the as- 
sociation, and such credit is extended, each 
borrower purchases Class “‘B” stock in 
amounts equal to $5 for each $100 of his 
loan, or fraction thereof. It is not provided, 
or it is not necessary, that purchase of stock 
be made from cash advanced by the borrow- 
er, as the cost of that stock may be deducted 
from the proceeds of the loan. In other 
words, the association is authorized to loan 
to its members the amount necessary to pur- 
chase the necessary stock. 

Now, when an individual becomes a Class 
“B” stockholder, in all the deliberations of 
the stockholders, he is entitled to one vote, 
and one vote only, despite the amount of 
the stock held, which brings in the coopera- 
tive feature of the production credit cor- 
porations. 


Borrowers’ Stock Holdings 


It has been my experience in the West 
that there seems to be some interest as to 
what happens to Class ““B” stock, and, un- 
doubtedly, rightly so. The Act provides 
that the Class “B” stock cannot be retired 
upon repayment of the loan. It does pro- 
vide, however, that it may be transferred to 
another borrower, so that at all times, any 
Class “‘B’ stockholder who is not indebted 
to the association, is privileged to transfer 
his Class ‘B” stock to another borrower on 
a basis of its book value. It is also provided 
that in case he has ceased to be a borrower, 
the Class “B” stock is automatically trans- 
ferred to Class ““A” stock, again on the basis 
of book value. If he again desires to become 
a borrower, his Class “A” holdings may be 
transferred back into Class “B” again. 

Keep in mind that the subscription of 
Class “B” stock does not follow with each 
loan, as it is only necessary that you hold 
Class “B” stock in amounts equal to 5 per 
cent of the maximum of your credit need. 
So that if your credit need remains the 
same, and there is no impairment of the 
Class “‘B” stock, it will not be necessary for 
you to make any further investment. It is 
provided, however, that the Class “A” stock 
held by the corporation is preferred as to 
assets. It naturally follows that your Class 
““B” stock shall be the first to be impaired. 











We recognize the fact that the extension 
of credit to all lines of industry is a hazard- 
ous undertaking. We appreciate that there 
will be some losses sustained by these asso- 
ciations. We recognize the fact, and I be- 
lieve you do as well, that if these associa- 
tions are sufficiently large so that the volume 
of business will reflect earnings to the as- 
sociation in amounts sufficient to take care of 
all these reserves and pay dividends and so 
forth, and is efficiently managed, there is no 
reason why you should expect impairment of 
your Class “B” stock. It is, however, well to 
keep in mind that there is also the pos- 
sibility that from the future earnings will 
come an amount to make up the impairment. 


Discount with Intermediate 
Credit Banks 


Now, what becomes of the loans after the 
association has made them? The Act pro- 
vides that the associations may borrow from, 
and discount with, the Intermediate Credit 
Bank. It was the purpose when the Farm 
Credit Administration was created, and the 
Production Credit Corporation was instituted 
therein, that the till of private capital would 
be tapped, and that it would no longer be 
necessary for the Treasury of the United 
States to carry that tremendous load. Con- 
sequently, it is expected and presumed that 
the loans made by this institution will be 
discounted with the Intermediate Credit 
Bank and private capital will be made avail- 
able to finance the activities of the asso- 
ciation. The Intermediate Bank will extend 
rediscount. That means that for every dol- 
lar invested in your association, you have 
available five times that amount, for those 
engaged in agriculture. It also follows that 
loans made by the association, in order to 
be eligible, must be sound. 

It naturally follows that there are certain 
loans that cannot be handled by the asso- 
ciation. It is unfortunate, but there is noth- 
ing that can be done about it, and I do not 
believe that agriculture has been any more 
seriously affected than any other walk of 
life. We realize that we have all been sadly 
affected. 

I am wondering if you have interested 
yourselves to the extent of inquiring as to 
what has happened to the loans that were 
already in the intermediate credit banks 
during the last few years. You will find this: 
That the casualties among those borrowers 
whose notes are at the bank, insofar as fore- 
closures and liquidation are concerned, are 
almost nil. And there is no comparison 
whatsoever between the service rendered the 
borrower and those who have received serv- 
ice from other financial institutions. I can 
safely say, that if loans now held by live- 
stock agencies had been in the hands of the 
Intermediate Credit Bank, there would have 
been no necessity of government institutions 
in the picture. 


Supervision of P.C.A.'s 


Now, with reference to supervision of the 
Production Credit Corporation, the law pro- 
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vides that the directors must be approved by 
the Production Credit Corporation of the 
district, and that it may remove any director 
or any officer. It is not the desire nor inten- 
tion to take from the Class “B” stock hold- 
ers the control of their association, but it 
does mean that if the affairs of the associa- 
tion are not properly directed or managed, 
then the law gives them the privilege of 
making the necessary corrections. Under the 
supervision comes all types of assistance ren- 
dered the association: the assistance in 
setting up their accounting system, assist- 
ance in reviewing their loan applications, in 
fact all types of service that you may expect 
to be rendered by an institution that holds 
the majority of the stock in another finan- 
cial institution. 

Now, just a word about the Regional Ag- 
ricultural Credit Corporation. It is the in- 
tention and desire of the Administration to 
eventually transfer to these production 
credit associations all loans that are now 
being handled by the Regional. It is also the 
intention and desire that once these credit 
associations are in position to render service, 
the regional agricultural credit corporations 
will no longer be permitted to take new 
loans, but keep this in mind: The Adminis- 
tration, verbally, through the press, through 
news releases, and through letters, has re- 
peatedly stated that any loan that is now in 
the hands of the R.A.C.C. will be given 
ample time to work out. There will be no 
forced liquidation. No one will suffer be- 
cause a new system has come into the pic- 
ture. But I can assure you that anyone who 
has a loan with the Regional at the present 
time, and is concerned about the possibility 
that he may be forced to liquidate on a 
basis of prevailing low prices, need have 
nothing to fear. That loan will be given 
ample time to follow the usual procedure in 
the hope and expectation that with the im- 
provements in conditions, all the loans may 
be returned to a sound basis, and in the 
hands of the Production Credit Association, 
rediscounted with the Intermediate Credit 
Bank. A system of finance will be so devel- 
oped and maintained that you men have 
nothing to fear insofar as credit is concerned 
in times of depression. 

I thank you. (Applause) 

The convention was then addres- 
sed by M. W. E. Meyer, Manager of 
the Intermediate Credit Bank at 
Spokane. Discussion of both addres- 


ses was then invited. 


Discussion 


Mr. Mito MarspdeENn, Salt Lake City: Mr. 
Chairman, may I ask the first speaker one 
question? I have several times lately heard 
the statement made in regard to the required 
purchase of the five per cent stock, that that 
stock was subject to double liability. Now, 
I'd like to know whether either Class “A” 
or Class “B” stock is subject to double lia- 
bility. 

Mr. Stewart: Neither one. 





, borrower. 
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Mr. W. H. Puusrick, Idaho: You stated, 
Mr. Stewart, that it wasn't the policy of the 
banks to establish these credit associations in 
districts unless there was enough business 
there to warrant the association. How much 
business would be necessary for one to be 
established? bitin 

Mr. Stewart: I believe you misunder- 
stood me. It was my intention to convey 
to you the impression that these associations 
would cover sufficient territory so that they 
could operate successfully. It wasn’t my 
intention to indicate that no association 
would be organized. We shall attempt to 
cover the entire United States with associa- 
tions, the only question being the amount of 
territory taken into consideration with each 
of the associations. 

Mr. Puitsrick: In a district where per- 
haps 90 per cent of the loans are made to 
sheepmen, these loans would be 50 per cent 
or 60 per cent over $3500. I understand that 
no sheep loans of more than $3500 will be 
made unless it is by one of the larger asso- 
ciations. 

Mr. Stewart: In most of the livestock 
states there have been created state-wide 
associations taking loans only on beef cattle 
or sheep, but the minimum amount of the 
loan in the state associations will be $5000. 
Now that will be subject to change by the 
experience that we gain. It is necessary to 
keep a balance between the business done by 
state associations and local, so that each can 
be successful. They will be subject to such 
change as necessary. 

Incidentally, I didn’t answer part of your 
first question. You asked the necessary vol- 
ume. Your associations have two sources of 
earnings: One is the spread between the re- 
discount rate and the interest charged the 
The other is the interest on se- 
curity with the Intermediate Credit Bank as 
collateral. Those securities are purchased 
with the funds derived from the sale of the 
stock of the association, both Class “A” and 
Class “B;” and will be in amounts at all 
times equal to 20 per cent of the loans. The 
rate of interest on them will vary, but in 
the main will average about three per cent, 
so you can take your pencil and figure on 
that basis, and you will find that an organi- 
zation has got to have a sizable volume of 
business, $300,000, before it can operate suc- 
cessfully and to eventually leave a surplus 
to retire your Class “A” stock. 

Mr. Puisrick: Id like to ask if the 
Class “A” stock will be impaired the same as 
the Class ‘B” stock, providing the Class “B” 
stock is wiped out. 

Mr. Stewart: After your Class “B” 
stock is impaired, any further losses will have 
to be by the Class “A.” 

Mr. Puitsrick: Is there any arrangement 
whereby that Class ‘A” will be drawn up 
to par in case it was impaired? 

Mr. Stewart: That can be done by 
regulations by the Administration. Now the 
law authorizes the corporation to invest in 
Class “A” stock in amounts at least equal to 
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20 per cent of their outstanding loans, so 
that under that provision, the Production. 
Credit Corporation could subscribe for 
Class “A” stock so that your rediscount rate 
would be kept at five to one. The Class 
“A” stock could be purchased by anyone 
who cared to, providing the association was 
fairly successful, and the first borrowers no 
longer needed to avail themselves of the 
privilege of the association. 

Mr. Puicsrick: Then their stock would 
become Class ““A” stock, in two years? 

Mr. Stewart: That is correct. 

Mr. Puicsrick: Then that Class “A” 
stock could be purchased by any individual 
or corporation or bank, and if the operations 
were successful, any capital institution might 
take over the association, or its business— 
take it out of the hands of the incorporators? 

Mr. Stewart: There are two answers for 
that. In the first place, Class “A” stock does 
not vote. Class “B” controls the activity of 
the association, so the only advantage would 
be the probable dividend on the Class “A”, 
which cannot exceed 7 per cent, and shares 
equally with the Class “B.” The other 
answer to that is any retirement would be 
proportionate and among all holders so that 
there would be no Class ‘A” stock in the 
hands of any individuals. 

Mr. GepNEY: A question regarding the 
sale of your last debentures. I didn’t get the 
amount of interest they bore. 

Mr. Meyer: I think the answer you wish 
is the rate the bank charges above the rate 
by the last preceding issue of debentures. 
Our debentures that are sold are carrying a 
2% per cent rate at the present time and 
our rate is 3 per cent. 

Mr. MaRsHALL: Have you any discount- 
ing agency in your district now taking less 
than 3 per cent for their spreads? There are 
some in other districts taking 2! per cent. 

Mr. Meyer: Livestock loaning operations, 
no. They are all taking the full 3 per cent 
spread, but the Production Credit Corpora- 
tion is financing production loans in fruit 
sections and is charging less than the 3 per 
cent. 

Mr. MarsHaLt: There are some in Texas. 

Mr. MEYER: On account of their volume, 
they were able to operate under 3 per cent. 
I think that is an argument for larger units. 

Mr. GepNey: I understand one Credit 
Corporation will be in each state? 

Mr. Stewart: Are you referring to live- 
stock? 

Mr. GEDNEY: Yes. 

Mr. Stewart: In practically every west- 
ern state. Not all. 

Mr. GepNEY: What can they loan on? 

Mr. Stewart: Sheep and beef cattle. 

Mr. GEDNEY: Not on dairy cattle, nor 
for feeding operations? 

Mr. Stewart: Yes., Beyond $5000. 

Mr. GepNEy: Now what will be the rate 
of interest to the borrower? 

Mr. Stewart: That depends upon the In- 
termediate Credit Bank. 

Mr. GEDNEY: Just at this time, what 
would it be now? 
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Mr. STEwaRT: Six per cent, I believe. 

Mr. GepNey: In making these loans 
which would require inspection and certifi- 
cates of title, now will the borrower have to 
pay these expenses? 

Mr. Stewart: Yes. Both inspection and 
record. 

Mr. GEDNEY: It isn’t quite clear in my 
mind in regard to one association in Utah 
for beef cattle and sheep. Would that pro- 
hibit the organization of local producing as- 
sociations of three or four counties? 

Mr. STEWART: No. 

Mr. GEDNEY: In those associations, would 
those men if it was their desire be allowed 
to pay off their loans? 

Mr. STEWART: Yes. 

Mr. GEDNEY: In regard to the Class “A” 
stock, it isn‘t clear in my mind as to the 
direct proportion to Class “A” of Class “B.”’ 

Mr. STEWART: 25 per cent. Now, we 
subscribe for up to 75 per cent of the capital 
of the association. Now that is as far as 
we need to go, because your 5 per cent 
pyramided will automatically make up the 
balance. 

Mr. JENSON, of Utah: This Class “A” 
will be subscribed by the Production Credit 
Corporation, and won’t be advanced by the 
local financiers? ; 

Mr. STEwaRT: No. Now they can, but 
I am under the impression that it is not go- 
ing to be attractive to any investor. 

Mr. GEDNEY: Just one other question. If 
you organize a producing corporation in the 
outlying districts, that is for sheep and 
cattle, would the loans by that production 
association be limited to sheep and cattle, or 
could they receive poultry loans, or what? 

Mr. Stewart: The tentative plan for the 
State of Utah is to set up a state-wide asso- 
ciation, that will operate all places in the 
state, that will take care of cattle and sheep 
loans only. Then the state will be also di- 
vided into districts, about four or five of 
those districts will cover the entire state, and 
they will take all other types of agricultural 
loans. 

Mr. ELLENwoop: Anything else? 

Mr. LEE: Mr. President, I don’t want to 
be critical, but the fact is that we organized 
one in New Mexico, but there is still a little 
bit of doubt in my mind as to the under- 
standing about the liability on the stock. I 
realize there is no liability on the stock, but 
to answer my question, I have to put up a 
case. We have organized a company here, 
and I have borrowed a hundred thousand dol- 
lars from this Production Credit Association, 
and a blizzard comes along and wipes me out. 
Then I have to renew my loan with the Pro- 
duction Credit. In order to renew that loan, 
I have to make good the impairment on the 
original stock. In other words, I have to 
make good over my 5%, in order to renew 
my loan. — 

Mr. Stewart: Is that as far as you want 
to take it? 


Mr. Lee: Well I could go farther, but 
the point I want to make is that the person 


that has to renew, or wants to reborrow, has 
to keep that impairment up for the original 
stock. 

Mr. Stewart: Now you have practically 
given my answer. The borrower if he re- 
news his loan, is required to make up his 
impairment, but from the future earnings of 
the association can come an amount neces- 
sary to replace that impairment, enhancing 
the value of his stock. 

Mr. LEE: Suppose there are 15 members, 
and they are wiped out, and I am the only 
one left in. Of course you people would im- 
mediately step in and cause a new deal to 
be dealt out, and reorganize in some way. 
But just carrying it out, on the basis it 
works, I’d be the sole borrower. I’d have 
to make up the impairment of the other 
fifteen. 

Mr. Stewart: I think when it got to 
that point, you’d be taken care of elsewhere. 

Mr. Lee: This is not a critical point. I 
am just trying to get the understanding so 
we can go ahead and build this up. 

Mr. STEwarT: Where the losses of the as- 
sociation not only wipe out the Class “B,”, 
but impair the Class “A,” but again keep in 
mind it is the job of the Class “B,” to see 
that the association is so properly handled, 
and so efficiently directed that these losses 
will be held to a minimum. 

Mr. Lee: If we go into this and make 
any old loans, the man that is borrowing is 
going to have to keep making up that im- 
pairment. 

Mr. GEDNEY: He doesn’t have to put up 
more than § per cent each year does he? 
(Laughter) 

Mr. STEWART: No. 


The Denver Market 


"TPE sheep market again furnished 

the bright spot in the stock yards 
during January. Prices of fat lambs 
advanced $1.50 to $1.75 a hundred- 
weight during the month, while fat 
ewes were 25 cents to 50 cents higher 
at the close. Receipts at Denver 
were the largest for January in the 
history of the market, being 142,608 
head compared to only 87,862 head 
in January, 1933. 

Good fat lambs were selling at the 
close of December around $7 to 
$7.25 per hundredweight. By the 
close of January they were bringing 
$8.90 and since February 1 the mar- 
ket advanced to $9.25, at which 
price the majority of the load lots 
were going over the scales on Febru- 
ary 2 and 3. 

The outlook for highly satisfactory 
prices for the lambs on feed in this 
entire territory is bright. 

W. N. Fulton. 
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Chicago 


HSTORY was made in every 
sheep market of the country 
during January. Charting an inde- 
pendent course, lamb trade advanced 
$1 per hundred with, hardly a halt; 
dressed trade moved up $2.50 to $3 
per hundred, discrediting contention 
that without wool support, lambs 
would lapse into the same deplorable 
condition as cattle and hogs. 

Unhampered by a processing tax 
which, in popular opinion paralyzed 
the hog market, lambs made a spec- 
tacular advance of $1.25 to $1.50 per 
hundred between January 1 and on 
the 22nd day of the month when 
city butchers paid $9.50 and packers 
$9.35 for the pick of the crop at Chi- 
cago. On January 1 extracting $8 
per hundred from a buyer was diffi- 
cult. Subsequent to reaching the 
pinnacle, when $9.15@9.35 took the 
bulk of fed lambs, the market re- 
acted to an $8.75@9 basis on Janu- 
ary 29, worked up to $9.15 the fol- 
lowing day and on the last session of 
the month reinstated the high spot. 
Packers paid $9.25@9.35, but as city 
butchers were out of the trade at 
that moment, the previous top at 
$9.50 was not repeated. 

Reports from the dressed market 
are encouraging. At Chicago med- 
ium to good lamb carcasses advanced 
to a $13.50@16 basis compared with 
$11.50 to $13 early in January and 
$9 to $13 a year ago. A similar up- 
turn was reported at eastern markets 

Texas-bred lambs were conspicu- 
ous in the run, selling right up with 
northern-bred stock. So scarce were 
second-hand lambs that feeders hik- 
ed, airplaned, and went to Texas 
otherwise for replenishment pur- 
poses. At the middle of January an 
cago, at $7.50@7.75, but in that 
competition killers invariably assert- 
ed prior claim. Texas-bred lambs 
are steadily increasing in popularity, 
Iowa-fed stock of that origin, aver- 
aging 76 pounds, selling up to the 
Chicago top in January. 


Killers have been scouring the 
whole winter feeding area for lambs, 
either to supplement central market 
receipts, or divert a portion of sup- 
ply for the purpose of resisting ad- 
vances. They have secured long 
strings in Montana and the Dakotas, 
this buying concealing actual slaugh- 
ter figures until Washington figures 
are available. That such buying is 
resorted to is indicative of demand 
for product, both edible and fibrous, 
as whenever the markets afford am- 
ple supplies, killers do not go afield, 
always an expensive practice. Influ- 
ence of such buying excursions on 
prices is conjectural. Spreads, or dif- 
ferentials between markets are nar- 
row. 


J. E. Poole. * 


Kansas City 


ECEMBER closed with the best 
lambs at $7.40. January closed 
with the top $9.10. The month start- 
ed with best lambs at $7.75 and the 
selling side encountered a strong ef- 
fort on the part of buyers to block 


the advance. A slight setback occur- ° 


red but at the beginning of the sec- 
ond week the marketstarted upward. 
The rise was not checked until the 
25th following tops of $9.10 on both 
the 23rd and 24th. At that particu- 
lar period killers had brought fairly 
liberal supplies direct in the West 
with freight paid to the River and 
they were able to cause a temporary 
setback of 35 cents. As soon as these 
directs had been cleared the market 
rebounded to the high point of the 
season. 

Lambs are showing strong weights. 
Offerings weighing above 95 pounds 
have been offered freely and 100 to 
110-pound weights have not been 
scarce. Weight has not been penal- 
ized thus far, but there is such a 
thing as over-staying a good market 
by getting too much weight. 

If the lamb market holds to a nor- 
mal trend prices’ will be higher in 
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February than in January. However 
there is some evidence that killers 
will try to oppose a further advance. 
The middle of last month they gath- 
ered enough lambs direct from feed- 
ers, and at western markets with 
freight paid, to distribute to 
slaughter points and bring a tempor- 
ary setback in the market. In the 
past few days killers have again sent 
their buyers into the feeding sections 
with direct buying instructions. If 
they are able to get liberal supplies 
in this way the market will break. 
C. M. Pipkin. 


Omaha 


E opening trade of the month 

was not at all indicative of the 
good fortune that was in store for 
lamb feeders and raisers. Fat lambs 
marked time during the first week of 
the month when prices varied little. 


In the following week gains of 15@ 
25 cents were scored, which were 
but the forerunners of the advance 
which sent prices rapidly up the scale. 

The greater portion of the receipts 
were fed wooled lambs, the bulk 
of them from country feeding areas, 
as nearby feed lots are scantily filled. 
Due to the favorable weather 
throughout the feeding season, lambs 
are reaching market in unusually 
well-finished condition. Fed shorn 
lambs arrived in limited volume and 
receipts of natives were seasonally 
light. Receipts at Omaha for the 
month totaled 169,122, compared 
with 156,254 in January last year 
and 149,048 in December. 

Feeding lambs shared in the ad- 
vance of fat lambs, and’ prices in 
that division of the market were also 
$1.25 to $1.50 higher than a month 
ago. Demand was greatly in excess 
of the limited supply, and trade was 
active at all times. Fed lambs ar- 
rived in such good condition, that 
few straight loads of feeders were 
available. 

H. F. Lee. 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 22) 


condition. I think a few more ewe 

lambs were kept last fall for breed- 

ing purposes than we have been 
eeping. 

Herders and camp tenders are 
getting $40 to $45 a month; the 
camp tenders have one camp to look 
after. 

Most of the wool growers of this 
section made a profit last year, and 
it would only take from three to five 
years to clear off our indebtedness on 
the basis of a net price for 30 cents 
for our wool at the ranch and 10 
cents for fat lambs at the central 
markets. 

Archie Grover. 


Meridian 


Range weather and feed condi- 
tions have been good during January 
(the 31st) and are getting better in 
the valleys. The situation is much 
better than a year ago; then there 
was little feed at this time. It has 
not been necessary to feed as many 
of our range sheep this winter as 
last. 

Our ewe flocks have a higher aver- 
age age than for several years past, 
but we were able to keep more of 
our ewe lambs last fall for replace- 
ments. 

The general rate of pay for herd- 
ers is from $35 to $40 a month, and 
camp tenders doing the work for 
two or more camps get from $40 to 
$45. 

I do not believe any of the sheep 
outfits around here were able to clear 
much on last year’s operations. I fig- 
ure that it will take most of ten to 
twenty years to work off our loans. 


W. E. Goodell. 
WASHINGTON 


Unusually mild weather so far this 
winter has kept grains and pasture 
grasses in good to excellent shape, 
and as a consequence livestock have 
also held up in very fine condition in 
nearly all sections. The ground has 
not only been bare of snow, but gen- 


erally it remains unfrozen. Range 
livestock are reported to be in good 
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condition. Some apprehension is 
felt as a result of the unusual growth 
of fruit buds and vegetation in some 
counties. 

Hover 


We have had a wonderful winter 
so far with the best green feed in this 
locality in a number of years. Sheep 
as a rule are in good flesh and many 
bands have not been fed at all to 
date (January 31). Some of us have 
been feeding grain, but very little 
hay has been used. Prospects for 
early spring range are very encour- 
aging. 

There may be a tendency on the 
part of some of our sheepmen, who 
were fortunate enough to get in on 
an 8'4-cent market last summer, to 
raise wages. Most of us will, of neces- 


sity, stay where we are for the season. 
J. R. Ayers. 


Goldendale 


The winter range has given us 
ample feed and weather conditions 
are favorable. Alfalfa hay is selling 
at $10 a ton in the stack. 

There was some increase in the 
number of ewe lambs held last fall 
for breeding purposes; also at present 
we have more young ewes in our 
flocks than we had a year ago. 

Coyotes have been increasing, due 
apparently to low prices of furs and 
the fact that there is no bounty and 
few government hunters. 

The service rendered by the 
R.A.C.C. and loan companies, which 
have been handling most of the sheep 
loans, has been quite satisfactory 
from all appearances. 

. The present wage for herders and 
camp tenders is $40 a month. 
R. A. Jackson. 


OREGON 
This has been one of the mildest 


winters of record so far, though 
freezing temperatures at night have 
been the rule. Moisture has been 
abundant over the northwestern por- 
tion, and ample in most other sec- 
tions. Wheat and pastures are good 
to excellent and livestock are with- 
out exception doing comparatively 
well. The range and agricultural 
lands have been bare of snow, which 
is not only favorable for livestock, 


but allowed much farm work to be 


done. 
Westall 

I think all the. sheepmen around 
here made a small profit on the past 
year’s operations, and with good 
prices for wool and lambs, most of us 
would be able to get out of the woods 
in three years. 

Range and weather conditions are 
100 per cent better than they have 
been for several years past and we 
are not having to feed so many sheep 
as we did a year ago at this time. The 
feeling in this vicinity is that public 
domain should be regulated by the 
Federal Government the same as has 
been done with the national forests. 

We were able to keep about 50 per 
cent more of our ewe lambs last fall 
than we did a year ago. 

Herders and camp tenders get $40 
a month; for this amount a camp 
tender does the work for two camps. 

J. R. Arrien. 
Silver Lake 

September was a very dry month, 
but there was a lot of rain in the last 
three months of the year and the 
ranges have been good. I never re- 
member having so much green grass 
on the desert. Water is scarce, how- 
ever. On the whole I think our 
range is just as good as it was ten 
years ago. 

Our flocks are of average age; 
nearly every one around here kept 
their ewe lambs this year. Sheep on 
the desert are in good condition. 

Wages for herders and camp tend- 
ers are $40 to $50 a month. 

Alfalfa hay is selling from $6 to 
$10 a ton in the stack (January 3). 

J. W. O’Keefe. 
CALIFORNIA 


Warm weather was favorable for 
all interests. Showers over the lower 
country of the middle and northern 
counties kept pasture grasses grow- 
ing nicely, and as a consequence live- 
stock have held up in good shape. 
Farther south however, rain is need- 
ed and pastures and livestock have 
not done so well. Spring cropping has 
progressed favorably in middle and 
southern sections. The soil has been 
too wet to work in some northern 
sections. 
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Willits 

January weather has been very 
favorable to pastures and grain and 
conditions are much better than they 
have been in the last two or three 
years. The weather is mild and we 
had an average amount of rain in the 
fall. 

Herds around here are very small 
and scattered. Very few sheep are 
being fed this winter. 

J. F. Delsol. 
Philo 


We are having the best winter in 
fourteen years. Feed and water sup- 
plies are good. We have had about 
16 inches of rain and it is just like 
spring (January 3). 

We do not use any herders here. 

All of the sheepmen are short of 
vearlings, most of the ewes being 
three years and older. 

C. H. Clow 


NEVADA 


Unusually warm weather prevail- 
ed all month and the valleys con- 
tinued bare of snow. Very little 
precipitation occurred, and _ that 
chiefly over the northern counties. 
Livestock were in a comparatively 
large measure left to forage part of 
their sustenance from the pastures 
and ranges, and while many had light 
feed, they are in very good condition 
for the time of year and the general 
scarcity of range forage. Cattle at 
Nixon are in the very best of con- 
dition. Grass is still green in places 
about Winnemucca. 


Cherry Creek 


It has been quite hot here during 
January, with some rain and very 
little snow; feed fair. Weather and 
feed conditions are much better than 
in either ’32 or ’33 as there has been 
more moisture and the outlook gen- 
erally is better. No feeding has been 
done so far (February 2). 

Our flocks are running about 30 
to 40 per cent older than during the 
past few years, but sheepmen kept 
more than usual of their ewe lambs 
last fall. 

I think only those men who sold 
their wool through the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation came 
out on top last year in this section. 
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There is a good deal that can be said 
about the way the Corporation has 
benefited the sheep industry in the 
past two years. It would take from 
one to three years for sheep outfits of 
this section to pay off their debts if 
they could get 30 cents for their 
wool at the ranch and 10 cents for 
their lambs at the markets. 

Herders are getting $40 a month 
and camp tenders, $50; the latter do 
the work for two camps. 


Harry C. Borchert. 


Elko 


Up to date (January 30) we are 
having mild open winter. Due to 
the dry summer last year the feed 
conditions on the winter range were 
not good, but because of the mild 
{weather the sheep there are reported 
as doing well. A large number of 
sheep are being fed hay in Elko 
County. Very few have tried this 
before. Hay sold at $4.00. 

Herders and camp tenders are 
getting $40, but a few are paying 
$45. Most of the camp tenders take 
care of two camps on the winter 
range. The majority of the outfits 
kept a good portion of the ewe lambs 
last fall. This had not been done 


for several years previous, therefore 


the ages of ewes on hand are above — 


what they were three years ago. 

The opinion as to government 
regulation of the grazing on the 
public domain is divided. 


D. D. Ogilvie. 


Winnemucca 


We are having a very dry winter 
season, with only a few rains. The 
weather has been exceptionally warm 
and unless we get some good storms 
before long, the prospect for water 
next summer will not look any too 
good. 

There are more sheep than last 
year being fed hay, because sheep- 
men did not want to take any chances 
on the desert and shipped hay out 
there last fall. The sheep are in very 


good condition at the present time 
and there should be a good wool crop. 

Most of the sheepmen kept the 
ewe lambs last fall, but there are 
more old ewes on hand than usual on 
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Branding Liquid 
will brand 


30% More Sheep 
and will stay on 
a full year 
in Western weather 


Throughout the sheep grazing 
country of the Rocky Mountain 
States sheepmen, who have used 
MINTRA Sheep Branding Liquid, 
will readily agree that there is a 
very much worth while difference 
in durability and economy. MINTRA 
brands are never smudgy or smeary. 
Sold by reliable dealers. A post 
card request will bring you the 
= of the dealer nearest your 
ranch. 
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“ALL IN ONE" CASTRATOR 


“It has its own teeth” 
New and effective method of. castrating lambs, 
Castrator—Docker—Ear Marker for lambs, Pos- 
itive—Fast—Sanitary — Practical — Convenient. 


Do not confuse with method of castra- 
tion. Price $10.00. Sa Guaranteed. 
Write for literature on this “ALL IN ONE” 
Instrument. 


W. H. BATCHLER & CO. 
Palo Pinto, Texas 














Mr. Sheepman: 


With better prices for wool and lambs 
in sight one must remember that coy- 
otes and other wild animals are on the 
increase, too, and ready to cut your 
profit. Therefore, you will make no 
mistake in purchasing one or more of 
the Gibbs Wild Animal Scaraways to 
save and protect your sheep and lambs 
during the year and especially while 
they are young and in small bunches 
on the lambing grounds. 


The Scaraways have been proven of 
inestimable value the past five years 
by large and small outfits throughout 
the sheep raising states. 


They Save Time, Labor and Loss 
and Increase Your Profit 


Gibbs Wild Animal Scaraway 


The Scaraways shoot special Fire- 
crackers and Flares at intervals, either 
all day or night and your investment 
is small compared to the amount they 
save you. They are simple in opera- 
tion and there is nothing to get out of 
order. 


Write now for prices and particulars. 
Patented, Made and Sold By 


JUDSON E. GIBBS 


Rock River, Wyoming 
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account of not having any market 
for them the last three or four years. 

Wages for herders and camp tend- 
ers are $40 and $45 a month. 

All the little sheep outfits are for 
government regulation of the public 
domain. We have a very unsatisfac- 
tory range law in this state, which if 
not amended, is going to be detri- 
mental to the state. Most of the big 
outfits with their priority rights are 
making trouble. Just last month 
one big outfit had two little bunches 
of sheep on the desert and made three 
or four little outfits pay big fines for 
trespassing on Uncle Sam’s range, 
and they don’t pay a nickel in taxes 
for it. 

I have been running my sheep on 
that desert for the last twenty years, 
but did not go this year on account 
of scarcity of snow. Where this big 
outfit is claiming their priority over 
the two bunches of sheep, I have seen 
over fifteen bands of sheep running 
and all doing well. It seems appar- 
ent that the day of the big sheep out- 
fit is past. The little outfits are hard 
hit on account of the depression, but 
they are working hard to pay all their 
obligations. All they ask is for a 
chance and that is why they are for 
government regulation of the range. 


P. 
UTAH 


The month was exceptionally 
warm, almost devoid of cold snaps 
or other inclemencies. Precipitation 
was very light and infrequent over 
the eastern half of the state, and but 
little heavier and more frequent over 
the southwestern quarter; but some 
northwestern stations had about nor- 
mal amounts of moisture, very large- 
ly rain. Asa consequence range for- 
age, though scanty, was accessible 
and palatable, and supplementary 
feeds did not have to be given in 
large quantities to offset cold 
weather. Livestock are as a conse- 
quence holding up surprisingly well. 


Parowan 


Feed on the range has been very 
short, due to deficient moisture, 
which has been much lower than 
for the two previous years. We-have 
had good weather. About the same 


number of range sheep are being fed 
so far this year as in 1933. 

Wages for herders are from $40 
to $45 a month, but most of the out- 
fits are doing their own camp mov- 
ing. 

Very few ewe lambs were sold 
here last fall, while in 1931 about 60 
per cent of them were marketed, and 
also some in 1932. Now most of the 
ewes are two or three years older 
than the average of the three or four 
years ago, due in a large extent, to 
the fact that very few gummers have 
been disposed of since 1929. 

My estimation is that less than 25 
per cent of the wool growers around 
here made any profit in 1933. I think 
if 30-cent (at the ranch) wool and 
10-cent lambs could be assured, all 
of the sheepmen of this locality 
would clear their indebtedness in 
from seven to ten years. 

I believe that all public domain 
grazing should be under government 
regulations. 


S. C. Mortensen. 


Parowan 


We have had a very dry winter, 
with no snow (February 1). There 
has been less moisture than during 
any of the past few years. About the 
same number of range sheep are be- 
ing fed as a year ago. E 

There is a larger percentage of old 
ewes in the flocks of this section; but 
more ewe lambs were retained last 
fall for breeding purposes than in the 
past two years. 


I do not think many of the sheep- 
men here made a profit last year, but 
with good prices for wool and lambs, 
a good many of us could be in the 
clear in three or four years. Much 
depends upon how fast wages and ex- 
penses advance. 

General sentiment of this section 
is for government control of the 
public lands. 

Wages for herders and camp tend- 
ers are $40 a month, with the camp 
tender having one camp to look 


after. 
Wm. Marsden. 
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COLORADO 


Mild weather prevailed, and pre- 
cipitation generally was below nor- 
mal, though some higher western 
farming sections had snow cover 
much of the month. Over the Ar- 
kansas Valley in the southeast the 
ground has lain bare and the soils 
dried out badly, some fall seedings 
having died for the want of mois- 
ture. Ranges in many sections have 
needed moisture more or less badly. 
Moderately heavy feeding has thus 
been necessary in some sections, 
though owing to the open winter 
livestock have held up unusually well 


in flesh. 
Colbran 


This is a much warmer winter 
than we have had in three or four 
years. Feed conditions, however, 
are practically the same as in pre- 
vious years; in our country, I believe, 
there is a larger number of range 
sheep being fed than usual. 

We are paying herders from $30 
to $40 a month, and camp tenders 
who do the work for two camps, get 
about the same. 

Ewe lambs were retained for flock 
purposes last fall in about the same 
proportion as in previous years. The 
average age of our ewes is above what 
it was three or four years ago. 

I think about 80 per cent of the 
sheepmen in our section made a 
profit last year, and if the overhead 
does not get any higher and wool 
nets us 30 cents at the ranch and fat 
lambs 10 cents at the central mar- 
kets, sheepmen should get out of 
debt in three or four years. 

Most of the growers around here 
favor government regulation of the 
public domain, so long as they don’t 
overlook the little man. 


A. J. McKee. 
Burlington 


The winter in eastern Colorado 
has been very mild, with light flur- 
ries of snow, hardly enough to whiten 
the ground. With the mild weather 
during our breeding season, and with 
ewes in good condition, prospects 
are good for a big lamb crop, also an 
average wool clip. 





EAR TAGS 


These are the Ear Tags you have been looking for, and Postage paid to your address. 
Each Tag has sufficient. room for owner’s name and address and number if wanted, no additional 
charge for year date or brand marks on tags. 


Prices on AL-WUZ-ON Aluminum Self Clinching Tags 


IN COLORS OR PLAIN 












SHEEP SIZE TAGS Name CATTLE SIZE TAGS Name 
Address 
Name and Numbered Name and Numbered and 
Quantity Address Only Quantity Address Only 
12 ae $1.25... .- $1.25 | eee OES 
25 = ° 25... 2.00 
50. 2.25... 50. 2.76.. 
:;, eee Sar Oe 75. 3.50... 
100 ee Cl 100.. 4.25. 
200..... TE See 200........ (Seen 
300.. <a 300 10.25.. 
400 > aoe | 6 400. 13.25 
500. ia MESES 500 16.25 





Prices on Old Style Steel Tags 
NAME AND ADDRESS OR NO. ONLY NAME AND NUMBER 
Sheep Med. Large Sheep Med. Large 





Cattle Cattle and Hog Cattle Cattle 

25 $ .70 $...90 25 pavacatens 75 $ .85 $1.10 

50 1.10 1.35 50 1.10 1.35 1.60 

100 ... 1.60 1.85 100 . 1.65 2.15 2.65 

500 ...... 7.25 8.25 500 ...... - 1.25 9.75 11.75 
We will quote on larger quantities than above if interested. 


Clinchers for self piercing Aluminum Ear Tags per pair, $1.50—These are AL-WUZ-ON 

Clinchers, same as formerly sold for $2.00—we guarantee them forever. 
FREE CLINCHERS FOR ATTACHING 

If our AL-WUZ-ON Compound Leverage Clinchers are not 50% stronger, 100% easier to 
operate, and do not clinch tags better than any other make clincher, then we will refund the 
$1.50 you paid for them. 

AL-WUZ-ON Ear Tags are Herculean in strength, the rib point and double bar lock has 
made AL-WUZ-ON Ear Tags the most popular Tags that money can buy. 

FREE SPECIAL OFFER 

One clincher with an order of 500 Tags or more. On an order of 200 or more but less than 
500 we will let you have a Clincher for $1.00, or if you have an old clincher (regardless of make 
or kind) we will let you have a new one for your old one and $1.00—providing your order is 
for 25 or more Ear Tags and less than 200. 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 


240 EAST SECOND SOUTH SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

















IL D. BODINE 
Walnut 1978 


Live Stock Commission 











Marketing Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific Cooperative 


Wool Growers 


1205 N. W. Davis Street - 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington - Idaho 
California - Nevada 


R, L. CLARK 
Walnut 0580 


BODINE 




















HOME COMFORT CAMP 


The Gold Medal Winner 
Hardwood framed. Stormproof. 


— 


Company 


North Portland, Oregon 


Office Phone: University 1661 

















Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE illustrated 





Shipped knocked 


catalog. down—easy to set up. Built By 
THE WESTERN SADDLE Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
MFG. Ogden, Utah 








1651 Larimer St., Denver, Celo. + 
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The New Rambouillet in China 





nicely. 


good. 


Guy Stambaugh, Manager 





“You may be interested to know that our experiment is coming along 


“We have bred your rams, The New Rambouillets, on the local ewes 
and the lambs now average about ten months in age. 


“I am enclosing samples of wool to show what improvement the first 
cross has made in the quality of the wool; as for quantity it will be easily 
doubled and it may ibe three times the amount shorn by the local sheep. 


RAYMOND T. MOYER, Taiku, Shansi, China.” 


If you want to improve the quality and weight of YOUR wool use 
NEW RAMBOUILLET RAMS bred by 


DEER LODGE FARMS COMPANY 


November 13, 1933 


They look mighty 


DEER LODGE, MONTANA 
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PRODUCTS FOR SHEEP PROTECTION 


Ovine Mixed Infection Bacterin 


For the treatment of complicated cases of hemorrha- 
gic septicemia with secondary infections. 

This bacterin is steadily coming into wide use by 
western sheepmen. Many report the complete stopping 
of death losses upon vaccinating flocks. 


Ovine Hemorrhagic Septicemia Agressin 


Immunize your flock against this dangerous disease. 
One dose gives safe protection. Don’t wait for trouble 
but vaccinate and avoid losses. 


Ovine Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin 


For prevention and treatment. Desirable for use in 
infected flocks and for vaccinating exposed sheep, goats 
and lambs. 

The immunity conferred is not considered as lasting 
as that developed by Hemorrhagic Aggressin but it is 
preferable for controlling outbreaks or for vaccinating 
exposed or infected animals. 


O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Company 


Kansas City 
Santa Maria 


Denver 
Marfa 


Wichita 
Alliance 


Fort Worth Amarillo 
Rapid City Los Angeles 


El Paso 








i 


Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 AND UP 


“The very best of everything at 


sensible prices” 
rer 














Get Rid of Worms in Sheep 


Franklin Drench Powder is effective for expelling 
both the stomach worms and tapeworms. In addition 
tothe copper sulphate and nicotine sulphate, it con- 
tains other medicinal ingredients that help to expel 
the killed worms and in the healing of the lacerated 
linings of the intestines. Water only need be added to 
the powder. Complete directions are on each package. 

A 20-ounce package will make five gallons of drench 
solution. This is good for 320 doses for mature shee 
or goats, or 640 doses for lambs or kids. Price $4.50, 
Three or more packages at $4.00 each. 


Protect Your Sheep from Theft 

A nose brand does the trick. Franklin Brand-em-ol 
is a chemical branding liquid that makes a clear, last- 
ing brand without heat and without pain. Very inex- 
pensive and easy to apply. Half pint 75c, pirit $1.25, 
quart $2.25. Send for special Brand-em-ol booklet. 

At Drug Store Agencies. 
SEND US YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 


Calgary FOR HELPFUL FREE LITERATURE 


SALT LAKE 
ENGRAVING 


158 
ee oe LAKE 
a in ae 


The prices secured for wool the 
past year were satisfactory to all par- 
ties shipping to the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation. We are sin- 
cerely in hopes that the government 
will not have to do anything with 
the sheep business. 

Thos. S. Johnstone. 


Craig 


Weather conditions are the best 
in 40 years (January 30), but feed 
is very short, in fact, poorer than it 
has been the past three years, when 
winters have been more severe. How- 
ever, I think the number of range 
sheep getting feed this winter is some 
smaller than usual. 

I think the aged ewes are many 
more in number now than for the 
past several years. We kept about 
the same number of ewe lambs last 
fall for flock replacements. 

Sentiment in this section is very 
favorable to government control of 
the public lands. 

Herders and camp tenders are get- 
ting about the same wages, $40 to 
$50 a month. The camp tenders 
care for from one to three camps. 

I think that at least 75 per cent of 
the sheepmen made a profit on their 
operations last year. If I could get 
a net price of 30 cents for my wool 
at the ranch, and sell my lambs at 
10 cents at the market, my debts 
could probably be paid off this year, 
but larger outfits would perhaps re- 


quire from two to three years to do 
so. W. W. McWilliams. 


ARIZONA 


Cold nights prevailed over north- 
ern counties but days were pleasant 
everywhere, though night tempera- 
tures were near freezing in the south 
at times. Precipitation was inade- 
quate, though some was reported 
over the northern portion. Cattle, 
sheep, horses and goats in the White 
Mountain district are excellent ow- 
ing to the absence of storms and 
snow covering. Desert range feed is 
poor, though sheep and lambs on ir- 
rigated pastures are fat. Weather 
conditions have been favorable for 
agriculture. 
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Fredonia 


It has been dry and the feed is 
poor (February 2), the grass having 
a poorer growth on account of the 
drouth. Alfalfa hay is $15 a ton in 
the stack, but we only feed our rams. 

Last year’s losses depleted our 
bands seriously. More ewe lambs 
were held this year; before this our 
ewe lambs have had to be sold each 
year to satisfy the loan companies 
holding our notes. 

It is impossible to tell whether or 
not grazing on the public lands has 
actually deteriorated. It is not up 
to standard at present, but we have 
had four years of drouth, and I be- 
lieve if it rains more, when the 
Hoover dam is completed, feed con- 
ditions will greatly improve. Now 
the range is only carrying one-half 
the sheep it did 18 years ago. 

Coyotes are more troublesome on 
account of low bounties and low fur 
prices. I think if the bounty were 
higher and fur prices advance, the 
trappers would soon reduce their 
numbers. 

One thing which I am afraid will 
affect the livestock industry of this 
part of the country is the setting 
aside of a large strip next to the 
Colorado line as a national park. It 
seems as if they are increasing the 
parks, Indian reservations, and forest 
boundaries to such an extent that be- 
fore long, if something is not done 
to prevent it, we will all have to sell 
out and be on the hands of the gov- 
ernment. 

Another thing that has placed an 
extra expense on sheepmen is the 
payment for two licenses on trucks 
carrying supplies to sheep camps. 
Most of the sheep range in Utah in 
the summer and in Arizona in the 
winter and licenses have to be secur- 
ed from both states in order to carry 
the supplies to our sheep. There is 
no reason for this extra license, as 
the trucks are only carrying our own 
supplies. The officers of both states 
should get together and adjust this 
difficulty. 

One thing that affects the range 
adversely at the present time is the 
grazing of sheep on the winter range 
in summer, through which the feed 


that should dry for winter is eaten 
off in the summer. If something 
could be done to have the sheep use 
the higher ranges in summer and go 
on the desert in the winter it would 
improve conditions. 

Present wages for herders and 
camp tenders are $45. 


Alfred Brooksby. 
NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures ranged about nor- 
mal, sometimes a little below, and 
mild at other times, rather favorable 
for livestock. Moisture conditions 
were, however, uneven, and the 
ranges average only fair, being dry 
over the southern portion, especially 
the Pecos Valley where many live- 
stock have wintered. Only slight 
livestock losses have occurred how- 
ever, their condition averaging fair 
to good. Three snows from 6 to 10 
inches deep occurred during the 
month over the northeastern portion, 
but conditions were dry in the south- 
east, where sheep have needed mois- 
ture badly in places. 

Clayton 

Weather conditions have been 
good this winter, but feed is too 
scarce and expensive. The winter 


range has been poor, barely keeping 
the sheep up. Alfalfa hay is $12 a 


ton in the stack. Our range is fall- - 


ing off, due to light rainfalls and the 
fact that it has been overgrazed. 
Our herders get $30 a month; I do 
not have any camp tenders. 
Juan C. Lujan. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


The mild weather of the month, 
with comparatively little snow, 
proved highly favorable as a rule to 
livestock. The country has continu- 
ed unusually dry north of the Texas 
and Pacific Railroad, and the range 
only fair, though little feeding was 
necessary. The sheep country of Ft. 
Stockton and Alpine continued dry 
with no cold weather, the range af- 
fording some forage, and livestock 
have deteriorated but slightly. In 
the mohair country about San An- 
gelo and Sonora rains improved 
ranges in the early and middle parts 
of January, and livestock and range 
conditions have been good. 








Progressive Farmers 
Co-op Commission 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


A firm that is 100% cooperative. 

We pay dividends to members of 
all farm organizations such as Farm 
Bureau, Grange, Farmers Union, etc. 

Sioux City is the market for your 
cattle, hogs and sheep. 


PETER WINKEL, Manager 








Purebred Australian Shepherd Dogs 
The kind that have intelligence and 

the ability to handle sheep and live- 

stock. Both blue and black colors. 


Watch our ad later for the Kelpies, the 
little sheep dog of Australia. 


GEORGE A. REED 
Write us your wants’ Burley, Idaho 











For Sale: Sheep Ranch 
In Western South Dakota 


This place will run 1500 ewes; is 
well improved and equipped. Six-room 
house, barn, sheds, corrals, reservoirs, 
wells, etc. Creeks produce plenty of 
wild hay. 

Consists of 2277 acres with 2400 
acres leased. Price, $4.75 per acre. 
Half down, balance small payments. 


Address, C. care of 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
509 McCornick Building 

Salt Lake City, Utah - 











RECONDITIONED RIFLES 


Equal te Factory Arms: New barrels, new 

stocks and parts where necessary. 

As a further saving we offer a liberal al- 
lowance on your old gun. We can do this 
because there are some parts on your old gun 
we can use in rebuilding other guns 

Have some extra good bere Calibers such 
as 250-3000, 300, 351, 25-35, 

Repair work solicited. Write” us your wants. 


ALVIN C. SKRETTEBERG 
Shadehill, So. Dak. 











EAI TAGS 
SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


43 W. BROADWAY SALT LAKE CITY,UT. 
Send for Free Samples 
































Do You Know? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
elassified list of breeders for you. They are 


yours for the asking. Write the Secretary 
for what you want. 


American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass'n. 


MACMILLAN HOOPES ....................... President 
Wilmington, Delaware 


COMFORT A. TYLER Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave.., Detroit, Mich. 




















MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 


GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 

















They Must Be Shropshires 


IF YOU WANT EVEN-WEIGHT 
MARKET-TOPPERS 


In Your Lamb Crop 


Let us assist you in buying or selling at 
no extra cost to you. 


The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 













American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n. 


WwW. S. Martin, Pres.; J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 










The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889. Over 277,650 Rambouillets 
new on record. Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual purpose. “More 
wool and mutton to the acre than any other 
breed,” and in addition to playing a most im- 
portant part in the sheep industry of the United 
States, have been exported to nearly every coun- 
try in the world. 

President—Wilford Day, Parowan, Utah. 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, aay as 
Treasurer—John E. Webb, Indianapolis, 
Secretary—Mrs. Dwight Lineoln, Marysville, Ohio 


DIRECTORS 
J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 
E. M. Moore, Mason, Michigan 


r history of the = list of members, rules, 
wet ree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 











Meeting of the Merino 


Association 


ba annual meeting of the Amer- 
can and Delaine-Merino Rec- 
ord peertevocte was held at the 
Southern Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, on 
January 11. The report for 1933 
showed an increase of about 75 per 
cent in the number of records and 
transfers over 1932. The financial 
statement showed a deficit of 
$500 for the year. The budget 
adopted for 1934 carries reductions 
in salary and premiums amounting 
to about $750. No special premium 
money will be offered in 1934. 

The recording fee was fixed at 25 
cents for lambs and 50 cents for 
older sheep, transfer fee 25 cents, 
and no membership fee required. 
The publication of the annual record 
volume will be continued and free 





INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


COMMERCIAL 


BRANDING LIQUIDS 
Wm. Cooper and Nephews.....0.0.0..0.0.0000000.0-..-- Seide at 
Minehart-Traylor Co., Denver... pscpiete ee 
CAMP WAGONS | 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co., Ogden, Utah......... 43 
COMMISSION FIRMS 
Bodine & Clark, No. Portland, Ore.........................48 
Progressive Farmers ~~ Commission, 
Sioux City, Ia, 

EAR TAGS, BRANDS, “EMASCULATORS, ETc. 
W. H. Batchler & Co., Palo Pinto, Texas 41 
Intermountain Stamp "Wks., Salt Lake City, Utah:.43 
Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt’ Lake City, Utah..... 45 


EDS 
Quanah Cotton Oil Co., Quanah, Texas...... a 
HOTELS 


Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah... 
MISCELLANEOUS 
O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co. (Products 
for Sheep Protection) ........ 44 
J. E. Gibbs (Lamb Heaters and ‘Wild ‘Animal 
Scaraways),- Rock River, Wyo... = 42 
Alvin C. Skretteberg (Reconditioned Rifles), 
Shadehill, So. Dakota .... ‘ 
Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt “Lake City, Utah. 44 
Sheep Ranch, c/o National Wool Grower, 


Salt Lake City, Utah... 45 
PACKERS» 

BPMIOME DMA, CO. ..ncsccknderiisnicccione > salah 1 

Swift and Co. ........... piReeits 


SADDLES. ‘AND HARNESS 
F. Mueller S. & H. Co., 429 Mueller Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. .. < 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co. ‘1651 Larimer ‘St., 
Denver, Colo. ........... ; 43 
SHEARING EQUIPMENT» 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., Western Repre- 
sentative, C. F. Wiggs, 224 So. W. Temple, 





Salt Lake City, Utah..... 3 
SHEEP DOGS 
Geo. A. Reed, Burley, Idaho... Kagel a 


STOCK YARDS 





Chicago Union Stock Yards... Cover 
Denver Union Stock Yards EE 
Kansas City Stock Yards...... 43 47 
Omaha Union Stock Yards dn Cover 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards...................000000.000... 8 
TWINE 
Wortendyke Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va........................47 
WOOL 
Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers, Portland............43 


National Wool Marketing Corporation...... i oinkatccas 2 


RAMBOUILLETS 
Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Mont. 


eaiegean 44 
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copies sent to those whose business 
with the association amounts to $2.00 
or more during the year. Others 
may buy the current volume or any 
back number at 75 cents per volume. 
Advertising will be continued on the 
same basis as before. 


Officers for 1934: 

President, N. W. Vandervort, Wilming- 
ton, Ohio; Vice President, George W. Deeds, 
Pataskala, Ohio; Secretary-Treasurer, Gowdy 
Williamson, Xenia, Ohio; Executive Board: 
D. S. Bell, Wooster, Ohio; W. L. Fisk, New- 
ark, Olio: John I. Liles, Collins, Ohio; C. E. 
Devitt, McConnelsville, Ohio; A. R. Jewell, 
Centerburg, Ohio; J. M. Wilson, Columbus, 
Ohio; C. L. Robb, Cadiz, Ohio; Pedigree 
Committee: W. G. Fawcett, Chesterhill, 
Ohio; G. B. Helser, LaFayette, Ohio; W. M. 
Staley, Marysville, Ohio; Advisory Board: 
F. H. Lohman, Boerne, Texas; V. G. War- 
ner, Bloomfield, Iowa; S. B. Whitaker, Penn 
Yan, New York; Otto Nye, Jonesville, 
Michigan; Chas. B. Orndorff, Waynesburg, 
Pennsylvania; §. E. Peck, Geneva, Illinois; 
A. J. Smith, Pendleton, Oregon; F. B. Gor- 
ham, West Rutland, Vermont; Ed. Gambrel, 
Ukiah, California; O. W. Long, Wick, West 
Virginia; H. S. Powers, Gentry, Missouri. 





Montana Hampshires to 
Virginia 


HE sale of 480 registered Hamp- 
shire ewes by the Mount Haggin 
Land and Live Stock Company to 
Oak Hill Farms of Leesburg, Vir- 
ginia, is reported to the Wool Grower 
by the American Hampshire Asso- 
ciation. 

Oak Hills Farms are owned by 
Frank T. Littleton, and Mr. John 
Bonner is in chargé of the livestock. 

Leesburg is but a short distance 
west of Washington, D. C., and 
south of the upper part of the 
Potomac River. Sheep raising in the 
old eastern states has been on the in- 
crease for several years. For the 
most part, eastern lambs are dropped 
and marketed - early, ahead of the 
main runs from the range states. 

With the recognized vitality and 
good health of sheep from Montana 
and other range states, it is likely 
that a considerable volume of busi- 
ness in purebred and grade range 
ewes for use in the East will be de- 
veloped. 
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Guaranteed Not Less Than 300 Lineal Feet Per Pound 


Verybest Paper Fleece Twine is recommended by Wool Growers and Wool Merchants 


Distributed by Dealers and Wholesalers in Other States 
AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. Write Direct to 


San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City WORTENDYKE MANUFACTURING CO. 


In The Following States: 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Montana, RICHMOND, VA. 


Wyoming, California, Nevada, Arizona HEADQUARTERS FOR PAPER TWINES SINCE 1889 
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The Center 
NATION WIDE DEMAND for 


SHEEP and LAMBS 


Fast Train Service—In and Out— — is at — 


Fiom All Sections—Te All Sec- KANS AS CITY 


tions—Makes It Your Natural 
Marketing Point and the 
East’s Buying Point. 


Every Convenience 
Best Service 
Nation Wide Demand 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS COMPANY 
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WIFT & COMPANY ’S Year Book for 1934 is out! 
You, who are interested in livestock and prod- 
uce, will want to read every page of it. 


You will learn from the chapter on “Meat Prices 
and Consumers’ Incomes” (page 12) that the 
supply of hogs to be marketed and the incomes 
of office employes, professional people, artisans, 
workers in building trades, and all who work for 
wages determine the value of meat. 


And the book explains—in a fascinating manner 





—something of the broadly diversified organization 
of Swift & Company (page 22). 


The benefit to producers of low distribution costs 
is described on page 28. Reference is made to the 
fact that Swift & Company’s profit, from all sources, 
averages only a fraction of a cent a pound. 


If you would like a copy of Swift & Company’s 
Year Book, please fill out and mail the coupon, and 
you will receive it, free of charge. 


Purveyors of fine foods 





Swift & Company, 4334 Packers Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please mail me, without charge, a copy of your 1934 Year Book. 


Address 








State 
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The South Omaha Union Stock Yards is a place 
where the Western Supply and Eastern Demand meet. 
It is the place where the values of your live stock are 
determined by practical men of experience in both selling 
and buying. 


Our central location in the Corn Belt, splendid rail- 
road facilities in all directions and our modern equipment 
for handling your live stock, make this the ideal market 
for you. 


OUTH OMAHA 
ERVICE 

ATISFIES 
HIPPERS 
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UNION STOCK YARDS CO. 
OF OMAHA, Ltd. 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Live Stock Market 





